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From the Spectator. | an accomplice to personate Asinius, and to execute 
MAITLAND’S CHURCH IN THE caTacomss.* /8 will in his name. The pretended Asinius hav- 
ing bequeathed the property to Oppianicus, and ob- 
tained the signatures of some strangers, the true 
Asinius was inveigled into the gardens of the Es- 
quiline, and precipitated into one of the sand-pits, 
(in arenarias quasdain extra Portam Esquilinam.) It 
was in similar caverns that Nero was afterwards 
advised to conceal himself when terrified by the 
seritence of an enraged senate ; on which occasion 
he made answer to his freedman Phaon, that he 
would not go under ground while living. The cir- 
cumstance is related by Suetonius.” 

The height of the galleries is generally eight or 
ten feet, and their width from four to six. The 
walls are of puzzolana; a voleanic sandy rock, 
which being much used for making cement, the 
whole subsoil on one side of Rome came in course 
of time to be perforated by a network of excava- 
tions, spreading ultimately to a distance of fifteen 
|miles. The arenarii or sand diggers were persons 
ught , of the lowest grade, and probably formed a distinct 
they excited in the minds of the first explorers, that | class. Happily, they were among the earliest con- 
two of the earliest writers on the Catacombs of | yerts to Christianity : and they put the church in 
Rome, Bosio and Roldetti, occupied thirty years | exclusive possession of these otherwise inaccessible 
each in collecting materials for their works; and | retreats. It appears certain that no Pagan ever 
left them after all to be completed by their survi- | found sepulture in the Catacombs; the exhausted 
vors. The galleries have now been stripped of all | quarries of the Esquiline hill were the common re- 
their sculptures, paintings, and inscriptions ; which ceptacles for the dishonored dead who had no 
have been carefully transferred to public and pmi- | friends to defray the cost of burning their bodies. 
vate museums in Rome, and there they have been|  « The fact that the Catacombs were employed es 
fully studied by scholars, and illustrated in several | » refuge from persecution rests upon good evidence, 
elaborate works. ‘They have also afforded food for notwithstanding objectfons that have been made, 
polemics, and have been made the subject of some | founded upon the narrowness of the passages, the 
curious historical skepticism, now entirely set at) difficulty of supporting life, and the risk of dis- 
rest. The authenticity of these remains is incon- covery incurred by seeking concealment in an asy- 
trovertible, and universally admitted ; and Doctor| jum so well known to their enemies. These ob- 
Maitland is _ appealing to the indications jections scarcely apply to a temporary residence 
they give of the notions and usages of the primitive | }ojow ground in times of danger; and it is not 
chureh, as to testimony of the most trustworthy pretended that the Catacombs we+e inhabited under 
kind, since it is indirect and perfectly unintentional. other circumstances. In the ex: avations at Ques- 
The origin of the Catacombs was as follows. | 


; ‘ : nel, not only persons, but cattle, contrived to sup- 

“ The great increase which took place in the ex- | port existence : added to which we have, as will be 
tent and magnificence of ancient Rome during the | seen presently, the direct testimony of several 
latter times of the republic, led to the formation of | writers. Had the intricaci+s of the Catacombs 
quarnies in the immediate neighborhood, from which | heen well known to the heathen authorities, or the 


were obtained the materials necessary for building. | entrances limited in number to two or three, they 


In this respect, the city of the Cwsars resembles | would doubtless have afforded an insecure asylum. 

Pare others ; of which it is sufficient to name | But the entrances were numberless, scattered over 

P _ eae Seen, ae ee peal ca the Campagna for miles; and the labyrinth below 

excavations m Their size aa shape differ according | paca, oh a" ~~ pe —s ane dan 
: ~ various places by them, t) it pursuit must have been 

to the fi : » of Naples | 

bine mo ce oe 3 Sone. jalmost useless. The A ts of the Martyrs relate 


: j e attempts made to overwhelm the galleries 
= crumbling nature of the soil, are narrow baeey Prose: se cath, rs order to pce $n those 
and low, « . . 


who were concealed wit in: but setting aside these 
legends; we are credit y informed that not only 
did the Christians take refuge there, but that they 
were also occasionally overtaken by their pursuers. 
The Catacombs have become illustrious by the 
actual martyrdom of some noble -vitnesses to the 
truth. Xystus, bishop of Rome, together with 
Quartus, one of his clergy, suffered mag — 
*The C , , a the | in the time of Cyprian. Stephen the First, another 
Primitive fo see thea woreda Te eecichoel bishop of Rome, was traced by bh athen soldiers to 
remains. By Charles Maitland, M. D. his subterranean chapel: on the conclusion of di- 
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For four centuries the oppressed and despised 
Christians of the early Church of Rome possessed 
beneath the soil of the eternal city another city ex- 
clusively their own. Here they found an asylum 
—not always inviolate—from the wrath of the 
heathen ; and in the dark, narrow galleries, lined 
with the tombs of their martyred brethren, they met, 
not as conspirators thirsting for vengeance, but to 
celebrate their feasts of love and peace, and to con- 
firm their faith in the resurrection of the body and 
the life everlasting. When the tridmphant church 
no longer needed the shelter of the Catacombs, the 
secret of their windings was gradually lost ; many 
of the entrances became blocked up by rubbish ; 
and it was not until the sixteenth century that the 
vast metropolis was reGpened, and its storied 
walls were made legible to the investigators of 
Christian history. So abundant were the records 
then brought to view, and such was the enthusiasm 





“ These subterranean works first attracted gen- 
eral notice during the time of Augustus, when 
their extent rendered them dangerous. They then 
obtained celebrity as the scene of a domestic tragedy 
referred to by Cicero in his oration for Cluentius. 
The riches of Asinius, a young Roman citizen, had 
exeited the avarice of Oppianicus ; who employed 
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vine service, he was thrust back into his episcopal 

chair, and beheaded. The letters of Christians 

then living refer to such scenes with a simplicity 

all idea of exaggeration ; while their 

affords a vivid 
7 * 


that dispe 
expectation of sharing the same fate 
picture of those dreadful times. * 

‘© In the time of Diocletian, the Christian Caius 
is said to have lived eight years in the Catacumbs, 
and to have terminated this oy mony of confession 
by undergoing martyrdom. Even as late as the 
year 352, Liberius, bishop of Rome, took up his 
abode in the cemetery of St. Agnes during the Arian 
persecution. 

** The discovery of wells and springs in various 

arts of the corridors assists us in understanding 

ae life could be supported in those dismal regions ; 
although there is no evidence to prove that the 
wells were sunk for that purpose. One of them has 
been named the Font of St. Peter ; and however 
apocryphal may be the tradition which refers it to 
apostolic times, the fact of its having been lon 
used for baptism is not to be disputed. Some o 
the wells are supposed to have been dug with 
the intention of draining parts of the Catacombs. 
. * * 


‘* These circumstances prove sufficiently the gen- 
eral habit of taking refuge in the cemeteries on any 
sudden emergency ; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how the concealment became practicable. On 
the outbreak of persecution, the elders of the 
church, heads of families, and others particular] 
obnoxious to the P , would be the first to ee 
for; perhaps the only individuals whose death or 
exile was intended by the imperial officers. Aware 
of their danger, probably well versed in the 
signs of impending persecution, they might easily 
betake themselves to the Catacombs, where they 
could be supported by those whose obscure condi- 
tion left them at liberty. 

*“* The importance of the Catacombs as a retreat 
was not unknown to the heathen: every effort was 
made at the beginning of a persecution to prevent 
the Christians from escaping by a subterranean 
flight ; and several edicts begin with a prohibition 
against entering the cemeteries. Valerian and 
Gallienus decreed death as the punishment of dis- 
obedience ; a sentence which was carried into exe- 
cution in the case of Cyprian. (Procons. me 

Dr. Maitland has a very curious chapter on the 
early efforts of Christian art, and its unwilling and 
unconscious entanglements in the snares of Pagan 
tradition. He elucidates the offices and rites of 
the church during the first four centuries, and de- 
rives from the stones taken out of the Catacombs 
many proofs condemnatory of doctrines and prac- 
tices with which Rome has overlaid the sim heity 
of primitive Christianity. His work is therefore in 
some degree controversial ; but it is quite free from 
theological acrimony, as well as from the dryness 
and dulness of which the general reader is apt to 
accuse archelogical treatises. The matter is full 
of interest for all classes of readers, and the style is 
worthy of the matter. 





THOMAS CLARKSON. 


Tue venerable Thomas Clarkson, whose death is 
recorded in our obituary, was born at Wisbeach, on 
the 28th of March, 1760. He was the son of a 
—- who held the mastership of the Free 

rammar School in that town. His education, 
which began under his father’s eye, was completed 





THOMAS CLARKSON. 


at St. John’s college, Cambridge. Here My. 
Clarkson had already attained distinction, when ap 
event occurred which had a material influence op 
his future career. In the year 1785, Dr. Peckhard 
was vice-chancellor of the university, and he ap. 
nounced to the senior bachelors of arts the following 
question, as a subject for a prize Latin dissertation 
—**Is it right to make slaves of others agains, 
their will?’’ In the preceding year Mr. Clarkson 
had gained the first prize for the Latin dissertation, 
Filled with an earnest desire to sustain the fame 
thus acquired, he repaired to London, and _pur- 
chased as many books connected with the subject 
of slavery as he could possibly afford to buy. With 
these he speedily returned to Cambridge, and set 
himself earnestly to the work of preparing to com- 

his essay. But so painful to him was the 
perusal of these volumes, that for a considerable 
time he scarcely took any rest day or night, and he 
ceased to regard the essay as a mere trial for |it- 
erary distinction ; his great desire being to produce 
a work which should call forth a vigorous public 
effort to redress the wrongs of the African. 
Henceforward Clarkson devoted his whole energies 
to the abolition of slavery. He very soon formed 
an alliance with the celebrated William Wilber- 
force ; who, in 1787, undertook to bring the sub- 
ject before parliament. A committee was appointed 
for the purpose of organizing an association, and the 
work of controversy began in earnest. Somewhat 
in the manner of the modern agitators, Clarkson 
went about from town to town—from Liverpool to 
Bristol, and from Bridgewater to Manchester— 
laboring to make converts and to overcome the pre}- 
udices opposed by indifference as well as by self- 
interest. Years were spent in this process—books 
were published, meetings were held, evidence was 
collected, petitions were forwarded to parliament, 
successive motions were made by Mr. Wilberforce, 
and lengthened discussions in the House of Com- 
mons took place. Vigorous efforts were not want- 
ing on the other side, and a violent agitation was 
the consequence. The privy council entered into 
an examination of the subject, and made a report. 
Counsel were heard at the bars of both houses, and 
witnesses were carefully examined. Clarkson's 
exertions during the zw A of this struggle were un- 
tiring. But they were not before the public, and 
failed therefore of being duly appreciated at the 
time. Some years elapsed before the triumph of 
the anti-slavery cause was complete, for the aboli- 
tion measure did not become law until the 25th of 
March, 1807. But much more remained to be effect- 
ed ; the slave-trade was abolished, but slavery still 
existed. The year 1834 crowned the efforts of the 
anti-slavery party with success. In that year 4 
sum of £20,000,000 was granted by parliament to 
the slave-owners, and Clarkson’s mission was ac- 
complished. The claim of originality ought not 
perhaps to be demanded for him ; but if not the 
originator, Clarkson was the Prometheus of the 
anti-slavery movement—he gave the fire of life to 
the slumbering opinion against negro slavery. 
This is not the place to raise any question about the 
extravagancies and mischievous modes of agitation 
into which the anti-slavery party have been betrayed, 
especially in later years. mas Clarkson's was 
a great task ; his devotion was noble ; his success 
was the dawn of a better future for the negro race ; 
and no one will grudge him a particle of the honors 
which attended his gentle decline to rest in the ful 
ness of years.— Spectator, 3 Oct. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Waar is it you look at so earnestly!” asked 
Mrs. Wilton: and Clarissa, with a flushed cheek, 
the miniature in her bosom. Snipeton had 


just quitied the house—for we must take back the 


reader to that point of time—and Clarissa sat, with 
her heart in her eyes, gazing at the youthful fea- 
tures of her father. As she looked, with fond cu- 
riosity comparing those features, in their early 
bloom and strength, tempered with gentle frank- 
ness; a8 she ye upon their manly, loving open- 
yess, and, with her memory, evoked that melan- 
choly, care-worn face, that, smiling on naught 
beside, would always smile on her, she felt—she 
shuddered—but still she felt anger, bitterness to- 
wards her mother. Her eye, reading that face, 
could see where pain had given a sharper edye to 
time; could see where, in the living face, care had 
doubled the work of years. Surely, she thought, 
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‘*Oh yes; very happy,” answered the wife ; 
and a sudden pang of heart punished the treason 
of the lips. ‘* But I must not be idle to-day, I 


have so much to do.”” And Clarissa seated her- 


self at her work ; and the mother silently occupied 
herself. And so, hour after hour passed, and 
scarce a word was spoken. At length Dorothy 
Vale, with noiseless step and folded arms, stood in 
the room. 

‘** They be come,”’ said Dorothy, with unmoved 
face, rubbing her arms. 

** Who are come?” asked Clarissa. 

** Why, Becky be come, and a man with her,” 
answered Dorothy ; and—it was strange—but her 
voice seemed to creak with suppressed anger. 

**Tam glad of that,’’ said Clarissa ; ‘*tell the 
girl to come to me—directly, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy stood, rubbing her withered arms with 
renewed purpose. Her brow wrinkled, and her 
grey, cold eyes gleamed, like sharp points, in her 


so fair a morning promised a fairer night. That|head; then she laughed ‘ She was brought up 
glad and happy day should have closed with a gold- | in the workhouse ; and to be put over my head! 
ea sunset, touching with solemn happiness all it | Well, it’s a world! The workhouse; and be put 
shone upon, as slowly from the earth it passed in| over my head!’’ Thus muttering, she left the 
glory. These were the daughter’s thoughts as she | room. In a moment, Becky—possessed with de- 
heard her mother’s voice. A momentary resent- | light, swimming in a sea of happiness—was curt- 


ment glowed in her cheek—darkened her eyes. 
“ Clarissa !”’ 


seying before her new mistress. Now, were we 
not assured, past all error, that it was the same 


“Tt is nothing—a—a present from Mr. Snipeton | country wench that half laughed at, half listened 
—from my husband,’’ said Clarissa, coldly. Her | to, the flatteries of the deceitful Gum, we should 
mother took her hand between her own. Affec- | deny her identity with that radiant piece of flesh 
tionately pressing it, and with all a mother’s ten-| 


derness beaming in her face—the only look hypoc- 
risy could never yet assume—she said, ‘* It is well, 
Clarissa—very well. It makes me happy, deeply 
happy, to hear you. I think it is the first time you 
have said * husband.’ ’’ 

“Tsitso’ Lcannot tell. The word escaped 
me. Yet I—d—must learn to speak it.” 

“Oh, yes, Clarissa. Make it the music of your 
life! Think it a charm that, when pronounced, 
makes all earth's evils less—doubling its blessings. 
A word that brings with it a sense of joy; a 
strength; a faith in human existence, A word 
that may clothe beggary itself with content, and 
make a hut a temple. 
Oh, never, never may you know what agony it is 
to forego that word. The living makes it a bless- 
ing ; and the dead sanctifies and hallows it.’’ 





| 


and blood, that, glowing with felicity, bobbed and 
continually bobbed before Mrs. Snipeton. Cer- 
tainly, there is a subtle power of refinement in 
happiness ; a something elevating, purifying in 
that expansion of the heart. Sudden bliss invests 
with sudden grace ; and gives to homeliness itself 
a look of sweetness. The soul, for a brief time, 
flashes forth with brighter light ; asserting itselfi—as 
human pride is sometimes apt to think—in the vui- 
garest, oddest sort of people. And so it was with 
Becky. To be sure, all the way from St. Mary 
Axe—hanging, and sometimes at puddles and 
crossings, with all her weight on the arm of St. 
Giles, she had felt the refining process hinted at 


ou may still pronounce it. |above. St. Giles had talked on what he thought 


indifferent matters ; but the weather, the shops, the 
passers-by—whatever his silver tongue dwelt upon 
—became objects of the dearest interest to the hun- 


Clarissa felt conseience-smitten, stung with re- | gry listener ; who now laughed, she knew not why, 
morse. All heedlessly, cruelly, she had arraigned | from her over-brimming heart ; and now had much 


her mother ; thoughtless of the daily misery that 
wore her ; regardless of the penitence that corroded 
and consumed her. ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ she said: 
“forgive me, mother. I will lay this lesson to 
my heart. I will learn to speak the word. You 
shall still teach me its sustaining sweetness.”’ 

“A most unfit teacher; most unfit,’ said the 
mother, with an appealing look of anguish. ‘* Your 
own heart will best instruct you.’? And then, 
with resolute calmness, she asked : ‘* What is this 
present ?”” 

“You shall not know to-day ; by-and-bye, mo- 
ther. And I have a present, too, for you,”’ said 
Clarissa; and she looked so light, so sen that 
her mother for the first time dared to hope. Did 
the young victim feel at length the wifet Would 
that seeming life-long sorrow pass away, and the 
sunshine of the tenet hieek in that clouded facet 

“Twill be patient, child ; nay, I will promise 
pr you will, I feel so grateful that I see you 


us 
Ant aaattians i Shall I not say happy, 





ado to check her tears, that—she knew it—had 
risen to her eyes, and threatened to flow. She 
walked in a region of dreams; and intoxicating 
music broke at every footstep. Could it be true— 
could it be real—that that wayfaring, wretched 
man; that unhappy creature, with all the world 
hooting at him, chasing him to destruction, like a 
rabid cur, that vagabond, to a suspicious world, 
dyed in murderous blood, was the trim, handsome 
—to her, how beautiful !—young fellow walking 
at her side; and now and then smiling so kindly 
upon her that her heart seemed to grow too big 
with the blessing’ And oh—extravagant excess of 
happiness !—he was to be her fellow-servant! He 
would dwell under the same roof with her! Now 
she was stee in bliss; and now, a shadow fell 


upon her. Yes: it could not be. The happiness 
was too full; all too complete to endure. 

And yet the bliss continued—nay, increased. 
Mrs. Snipeton, that creature of goodness ; that an- 
gel of Becky’s morning dreams—gave smiling wel- 
come to her new handmaid ; greeted her with kind- 
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est words; and, more than all, looked cordially on 
St. Giles, who could not remain outside, but sidled 
into the room to pay his duty to his handsome mis- 
tress. The sweetness with which she spoke to 
both seemed to the heart of Becky to unite both. 
The girl's affection for St. Giles—until that mo- 
ment, unknown to her in its strength—appeared 
sanctioned by the equal smiles of her lady. 

At this juncture, a new visitor—with a confi- 
dence which he was wont to wear, as though it 
mightily became him—entered the room, passing 
before the slow domestic, leisurely bent upon her- 
alding his coming. Mr. Crossbone was again in 
presence of his patient ; again had his finger on her 

ulse ; again looked with professional anxiety in 
Mrs. Snipeton’s face ; as though his only thought, 
his only mission in this world was to continually 
act the part of her healing angel. ‘‘ Better, much 
better, my dear Mrs. Snipeton. Yes; we shall be 
al! right, now; very soon all right. And I have 
brought you the best medicine in the world. Bless 
me !’’-—and Crossbone stared at Becky—*‘ the lit- 
tle wench from the Dog and Moon.” 

** Lamb and Star, sir,”’ said Becky. ‘* Wonder 
you ‘ve forgot the house, sir; wonder you've for- 
got Mrs. Blick and all the babies.’’ 

**T think it was the Lamb and Star,’’ said Cross- 
bone ; but when we consider that the apothecary 
had already promised himself a carriage in London, 
can we wonder that he should have forgotten the 
precise sign; that he should have forgotten the 
poor children (weeds that they were) who owed 
tv him an introduction into this over-peopled world? 
** You are a fortunate young woman, that you have 
been promoted from such a place to your present 
service. One always has one’s doubts of the low- 
et orders; nevertheless, I hope you'll be grate- 
ful.”” And the yee | looked the patron. 

**T hope she ool,’’ said Dorothy, with a sneer ; 
and as she turned from the room, she went mutter- 
ing along—‘‘ She was born in the workhouse, and 
to be put over my head !’’ 

*T have great faith in Becky ; she'll be a good, 
a prudent girl; I am sure of it. You may go now, 
child, to Dorothy. Bear with her temper a little, 
and soon she "ll be your friend.”” And with this 
encouragement, Becky left her mistress, seeking 
the kitehen, hopeful and happy, as pilgrims seek a 
shrine. Ina moment she had resolved with her- 
self to be a wonder of fidelity and patience. And 
then for Dorothy, though the girl could not promise 
herself to love her very much, nevertheless, she de- 
termined to be to her a pattern of obedience. ‘* She 
may walk over me if she likes, and I won't say 
nothing,’’ was Becky’s resolution; should Doro- 
thy, from the capriciousness of ill-temper, resolve 
upon such enjoyment ; walking over people, giving 
at times, it must be owned, a strange satisfaction 
to the tyranny of the human heart. Now Becky, 
though she had at least nine thousand out of the 
nine thousand and three good qualities that, accord- 
ing to the calculations of an anonymous philoso- 
pher, fall, a natural dower, to the lot of woman, 
was not ordinarily so much distinguished by meek- 
ness as by any other of the nameless crowd of good 

ifts. rdinarily, any attempt ‘‘to walk over 
her,’’ would have been a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to the stoutest pedestrian; but Becky was 
mollified, subdued. Her heart was newly opened, 
and gushed with tenderness. She felt herself 
soothed to any powers of endurance. The house 
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he would be her daily sight ; her daily music ; and 
with that thought, all the world might walk over 
her, and she would not complain the value of a 
single word. She was astonished at her own de 
termined meekness ; she could never have believed 
it. 

‘* And Mr. Snipeton—excellent man !—has hired 
yout”? And Crossbone looked up and down at St. 
Giles. ‘I trust, young man, you'll do no dis- 
credit to my good word. It’s a risk, a great risk, 
at any time to answer for folks of your condition - 
but I have ventured for the sake of—of your poor 
father.”’ St.Giles winced. ‘‘ I hope you'll show 
yourself worthy of that honest man. Though he 
was one of the weeds of the world, nevertheless, | 
don’t know how it was, but I'd have trusted him 
with untold gold. So, you'll be sober and atten- 
tive in this house ; study the interests of your mas- 
ter, the wishes of your excellent mistress who 
stands before you ; and, yes, you ’ll also continue 
to be kind to your mother. And now, you'd bet- 
ter go and look to the horse that I’ve left at the 
garden gate.’’ St. Giles, glad of the dismissal, 
hurried from the room. He had colored and looked 
confused, and shifted so uneasily where he stood, 
that he feared his mistress might note his awk- 
wardness ; and thus suspect him for the lies of the 
apothecary—for whom St. Giles, in the liberality 
of his shatefacedness, blushed exceedingly. 
Great, however, was the serenity of Crossbone on 
all such occasions. Indeed, he took the same 
pleasure in falsehood as an epicure receives from a 
well-seasoned dish. He looked upon lies as the 
pepper, the spices of daily life; they gave a relish 
to what would otherwise be flat and _ insipid. 
Hence, he would now and then smack his lips at a 
bouncing flam, as though throughout his whole 
moral and physical anatemy, he hugely enioyad it. 
flourished and grew fat upon it. 

** And now, my dear Mrs. Snipeton—Mrs. Wil- 
ton, with your leave, I'l! talk a little with my pa- 
tient,” and Crossbone, with an imperious smile, 
waved his hand towards the door. Mrs. Wilton 
stirred not from her sewing ; said not a word ; but 
looked full in the face of her daughter. 

“Oh no; certainly not,”’ said Clarissa ; ‘ Mrs. 
Wilton has had too much trouble with her invalid, 
to refuse to listen to any further complaints ; 
though, indeed, sir,”’ said Clarissa, significantly, 
“1 fear ’tis your anxiety alone that makes them so 
very—very dangerous.”’ 

‘Ha! my dear madam, You are not aware 
of it—patients arn’t aware of it—perhaps it is 
wisely ordered so—but the eye of the true doctor 
can see, madam—can see.’’ 

«Pray go on, sir,”’ said Clarissa; and, Cross- 
bone, a little puzzled, needed such encourage 
ment. 

“Why, at this moment, madam ’’—said the 
apothecary, suddenly breaking new ground—‘‘ at 
this moment, were you turned to glass, to transp- 
rent glass, I could not more plainly observe the 
symptoms that, as you say, I exaggerate. And in 
fact, to the true physician, the haman anatomy 's 
glass—nothing but glass; though, of course, we 
must not to the timid and delicate reveal every 4is- 
ease as we behold it. However, I have brought 
with me the most certain remedy. Safe and 
speedy, I assure you.’’ 

And with rts erudite discourse did Cross 
bone strive to entertain his patient ; who endured, 
with fullest female resignation, the learning of the 





was made such a happy, solemn place to her by 
the presence of St. Giles. He would live there : 





doctor. 
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St. Giles, leaving the house, hurried through 
the garden to take charge of the horse. Arrived 
at the gate, he saw the animal led by a man down 
the road, at a greater distance from the house than 
was necessary for mere exercise. Immediately he 
ran off, calling to the fellow who led the animal ; 
bat the man, although he slackened his pace, never 
turned his head or answered a syllable. ‘‘ Hallo, 
my man !’’ cried St. Giles, “‘ where are you lead- 
ing that?’’—and then he paused; for Tom Blast 
slowly turned himself about, and letting the bridle 
fall in his arms, stared at the speaker. 

“ Why, what ’s the matter, mate? I’m only 
taking care o’ the gentleman’s horse ; jest walking 
him that he mayn’t catch cold. You don’t think 
I'd steal him, do you?’’ asked Blast, winking. 

“* What—what brings you here again, Blast?’ 
stammered St, Giles, scarce knowing what he 
said. 

“What brings me here? Why, bread brings 
me here. Bread o’ any sort, or any color; dry 
bread at the best; for I can’t get it butvened like 
some folks. Well, it’s like the world. No re- 
spect for old age, when it walks arm in arm with 
want ; no honor or nothing o’ that sort paid to grey 
hairs—when there ’s no silver in the pocket. 
Well, I must say it—I can’t help it, tho’ it goes to 
my art to say it—but the sooner I’m out o’ this 
world the better, for I’m sick of men. Men! 
They re wipers with legs,”’ and the inimitable 
hypocrite spoke with so much passion, so much 
seeming sincerity, that St. Giles was for a moment 
confounded by a vague sense of ingratitude ; for 
a moment he ceased to remember that the old 
crime-grained man before him had been the huckster 
of his innocence, his liberty—had made him the 
banned creature that he was, breathing a life of 
doubt and terror. 

* What do you'want? What will satisfy you?’ 
asked St. Giles despairingly. 

“ Ha! now you talk with some comfort in your 
woice. What will satisfy me’ There is some 
sense in that. Now you remind me of a little boy 
that was the apples of my eyes, and would have 
been the very likes 0’ you, but—well, I won’t talk 
of that, for it always makes my throat burn, and 
makes the world spin round me like a top. I 
don’t want much. No: I’ve outlived all the rub- 
bish and gingerbread of life, and care for nothing 
but the simple solids. It’s a wonder, young man, 
what time does with us. How, as I may say, it 
put spectacles to our eyes, and makes us look into 
mill-stones. What will satisfy me? Well, I do 
a I could go to the grave decent on a guinea a 
wee Tig 


- Very likely; I should think so,’’ said St. 
iles. 

“A guinea a-week, paid reglar on Saturdays. 
For regularity doubles the sum. I might ha’ 
saved as much for my old age, for the money 
that "s been through my hands in my time. Only 
the drawback upon thieving is this, there ’s nothing 
certain in it. No man, let him be as steady as old 
umes, no man as is a thief ’’— 

“Hush! somebody may hear you,” cried St. 
Giles, looking terrified about him. 

“I’m speakin’ of.a man’s misfortun, not his 
fault,” cried the immovable Blast ; ‘‘ no man as is 
a thief can lay up for a decent old age. Have 
what luck we will, that ’s where the honest fellars 
get the better on us. And so you see, instead o’ 
having nothin to do but smoke my pipe and go to 


the public house, ‘s obligated in my old age to 
7m . 


«- : 
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craw] about and hold horses, and do anything ; and 
anything is always the worst paid work a man can 
take money for. Now, with a guinea a week, 
would n't I be a happy, quiet, nice old g@ntleman! 
Don’t you think it’s in me, eh, young man ?”’ 

**T wish you had it,’”’ said St. Giles. ‘I wish 
so with all my heart. But give me the bridle.” 

‘By no means,” said Blast. ‘‘How do I 
know you was sent for the horse? How do I 
know you might n’t want to steal it?’’ 

** Steal it!’’ cried St. Giles, and the thought of 
the past made him quiver with indignation. 

** Why, horses are stole,’’ observed Mr. Blast, 
with the serenity of a philosophical demonstrator. 
** Look here, now : if 1 was to give up this horse, 
what hinders you—I don’t say you would do it— 
but what hinders you from taking a quiet gallop to 
Smithfield, and when you get there, selling him to 
some old gentleman and’’— 

‘* Silence! devil! beast !’’ exclaimed St. Giles, 
raising his fist at the tormentor. 

** No, no; you don’t mean it,’’—said Blast— 
** you would n't hit a old man like me, 1 know you 
would n’t. ’Cause if you was only to knock me 
down, I know I should call out, I could n’t help 
myself. And then, somebody might come up; 
p’raps a constable: and then—ch! I'm as close as 
a cockle with a secret, I ara, when I’m not 
upon, but when my blood ’s up—bless your soul, I 
know my weakness, I’d hang my own brother. I 
should be very sorry, in course, arterwards ; but 
he ’d swing—as I ’m a living sinner, he ’d swing ;”’ 
and Blast, as he stared at St. Giles, gently smack- 
ed his lips, and gently rubbed his palms together. 

“I ask your pardon; I didn’t know what I 
said. Here’s a shilling; now give me the bri- 
dle,’’ said St. Giles. 

**T s’pose it’s all right,’’ said Blast, rendering 
up his charge, and significantly eyeing the coin. 
**1 s’pose it’s all right; but only to think of this 
world! Only to think that you should give me a 
shilling for holding a horse! Well, if a man 
could only know it, would n't it break his heart out- 
right to look at the bits o’ boys that afore he died, 
would be put clean over his head! It’s a good 
shillin’, is n't it ?’’ 

** To be sure it is; and an honest one, too,” 
said St. Giles. 

** Glad to hear that: tho’ 1 don’t know it will 
go a penny the further. I wish the color had been 
yellow, eh?” 

‘*] wish so, too, for your sake. Good day,’ 
and St. Giles sought to shake his evil genius off. 

‘‘I’m in nourry. Time ’s no good to me: you 
may have the pick of any of the four-and-twenty 
hours at your own price,’’ said Blast, following 
close at his side. ‘‘And so, they ’ve turned you 
over from St, James’s-square to the old money- 
grubber? Well, he’s very rich; though I don’t 
think the sops in the pan will be as many as you “d 
been greased with at his lordship’s. For all that, 
he ’s very rich ; and you would n’t think what a lot 
of plate the old man’s got.”’ 

** How do you know that ?”’ asked St. Giles. 

**] dream’d it only last night. I had a wision, 
and I thought that the mother of little Jingo’’— 

* Don’t talk of it, man—don’t talk of it,’’ ex- 
claimed St. Giles, ‘* I won't hear it.” 

‘* ] must talk on it,” said Blast, sidling the closer, 
and striding as St. Giles strode. “J must talk on 
it. It comforts me. I dreamed that the poor soul 
come to me, and told me to follow her, and took 





me into old Snipeton’s cottage there, and showed 
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me the silver tankards, and silver dishes, and even 
eounted up the silver tea-spoons, that there was no 
end of; and then, when she ‘d pat all the plate 
afore me, she vanished off, and I was left alone 
with it. “In course you know what followed.” 

** | can guess,” groaned St. Giles. 

‘How rich I was while I was snoring, last 
night; and when I woke | was as poor as good- 
ness. 
can’t help thinking it—since I’ve fell in with 

you.” 
ar How so, mant What have I to do with Mr. 
Snipeton’s plate, but to see nobody steals it!’’ said 
St. Giles, y- 

** To be sure ; and yet when there ’s so much 
silver about, and a guinea a week—Wwell, I'll say 
a pound, then—a pound a week would make a 
fellow-cretur happy, and silent for life—I said, 
silent for life’’— 

St. Giles suddenly paused, and turned full upon 
Blast. ‘‘Go your ways, man—go your ways. 
Silent or not silent, you do not frighten me. What 
I may do for you, I’ll do of my own free will, and 
with my own money, such as it is. And, after 
all, I think "twill serve you better to hold your 
tongue, than’’— 

**T would n’t kill the goose for all the eggs at 
once,’’ said Blast, grinning at the figure. 

St. Giles felt deadly sick. He had thought to 
brave—defy the ruffian ; but the power of the vil- 
lain, the fate that with a word he could call down 
upon his victim, unnerved him. St. Giles, with 
entreating looks, motioned him away; and Blast 
leering at him, and then tossing up the shilling 
with his finger and thumb, passed on, leaving St. 
Giles at the nm gate, where stood Clarissa, 
brought there by the earnest entreaties of Cross- 
bone, to view the horse—the wondrous steed that 
was to endow its mistress with new health and 
beauty. 

** You may see at a glance, madam, there ’s 
Arab blood in the thing; and yet as gentle asa 
rabbit. Young man, just put her through her 
paces. Bless you ! she ’d trot over eggs, and never 
crack er. A lovely mare !’’ cried Crossbone, “ all 
her brothers and sisters, I’m assured of it, in the 
royal stables.’’ 

** I'm afraid, too beautiful—much too spirited 
for me, sir,’’ said Clarissa, as St. Giles ambled 
the — ee fro. Ere, ee 
cou reply—assuring the lady, as he proposed 
to do, that she would sit the otoae | as cnstoaly and 
withal as gracefully as she would sit a throne— 
Mr. Snipeton, full of the dust and cobwebs of St. 
Mary Axe, trotted to the gate. His first feeling 
was displeasure, when he saw his wife exposed 
beneath the open sky to the bold looks of any 

robable passenger ; and then she turned such a 
Kind and cordial face upon him, that for the happy 
moment, he could have wished all the dwellers of 
the earth spectators of her beauty, beaming as it 
did upon her glorified husband. It was plain: 
love so long dormant, timid within her bosom, now 
flew boldly to her eyes, and curved her lips, with 
fondest looks and sweetest smiles for her wedded 
lord. We have before declared that Snipeton had 
an intimate acquaintance with his own ugliness: 
unlike so many who carry the disadvantage with 


But somehow, my dream’s fell true—I) 
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them life, yet are never brought to a per. 
mete at of it, Snipeton knew his plaj 
ness : it was not in the power of mirrors to surprise 


and him. And yet, in his old age, he would 
fee] as gh his ugliness was, by some magic 
lessened, nay, into comelipess, when his 
wife smiled upon 


him. His face, for the time, 
seemed to wear her light. And thus did this new 
belief in her affection give the old man a certain 
faith in his amended plainness ; as though beauty 
beautified what it loved. 

“ There, Mr. Snipeton—there ’s a treasure. A 
lovely thing, eh?’’ cried the triumphant Cross- 
bone. 

** Very handsome, very; but is she well broken 
—is she quite safe!’’ said Snipeton, looking ten- 
derly at his wife. 

“A baby might rein her. No more tricks than 
a judge ; no more vice than a lady of quality.” 

‘** Humph!”’ said Snipeton, dismounting, and 
giving his horse to St. Giles. ‘‘ My dear, you 
will catch cold.”” And then the ancient gentleman 
— his arm around his wife’s waist, and led her 
rom the gate ; Crossbone following, and staring 
at the endearment with most credulous looks. Jt 
was so strange, so odd; it seemed as if Snipeton 
had taken a most unwarrantable liberty with the 
lady of the house. And then the apothecary com- 
forted himself with the belief that Mrs. Snipeton 
only suffered the tenderness for the sake of appear- 
ances : no; it was some satisfaction to know she 
could not love the man. ‘* And your new maid is 
come’ She seems simple and honest,”’ said 
Snipeton. 

“Oh yes ; a plain, amet aes soul, that will 
exactly serve us,’’ answered Clarissa. 

“Very good—very fr ’ And Snipeton 
turned into the house. He had thought again to 
urge his dislike of Mrs. Wilton; to suggest her 
dismissal ; but he would take another opportunity 
—-for go she should; he was determined, but 
would await his time. As these thoughts busied 
him, Mrs. Wilton entered the room, followed by 
Crossbone. Somewhat sullenly, Snipeton gazed at 
the house-keeper ; and then his eyes became fiery, 
and pointing to the riband that Clarissa had hung 
about her mother’s neck—the riband bearing the 
miniature, yet unseen by the wearer, he passion- 
ately asked—* Where got you that! oman ! 
Thief! Where stole you that?’ 

** Stole!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilton, and she 
turned deathly pale; and on the instant tore the 
riband from her neck; and then, for the first 
time, saw the miniature. For a moment, her face 
was lurid with agony, that seemed to tongue-tie 
her, and then she shrieked—* Oh God! and is it 
het” 

** Detected ! 
detected thief.’’ 

‘* No, sir; no,’’ exclaimed Clarissa, embracing 
her parent. ‘* You shall now know all. She is”’— 

Clarissa was about to acknowledge her mother, 
when the wretched woman clapsed her daughter's 
head to her bosom, stifling the words. ‘* No thief, 
sir,’’ she said, ‘* but no longer your house-keeper. 
And then, kissing Clarissa, and —s not 
a word—not one word” she hurried from the 
room. 


detected !”’ cried Snipeton—‘ 








From the Washington Union. 
EXPLOSIVE COTTON. 


Frankrort-ONn-THE-MAINE, 
September 30, 1846. 

Dear Sir :—One of the most wonderful scientific 
discoveries of modern times has been erploited here 
and at Basle, in Switzerland, within = last few 
weeks. Professors Baltger of the former place, 
and Schonbein of the latter, simultaneously, by a 
similar course of experimenting, have invented a 
method of preparing raw cotton which will un- 
doubtedly eventuate in the discontinuance of the 
use of gunpowder! The article which they pre- 
pare has been submitted to many severe ordeals, 
and its vast superiority for all explosive purposes, 
over gunpowder, is acknowledged by the first 
chemists and military officers in Germany. I can 
scarcely believe my own senses when I witness an 
exhibition of its extraordinary properties. 

Upon my arrival in this city I was invited by a 
friend, 2 distinguished member of the German 
Diet, to dine with him, and not declining his hospi- 
tality, | met with and was presented to Professor 
Baltger, who it is but proper to remark is distin- 
guished for his attainments, and who has charge of 
the public laboratory as a chemical lecturer. Be- 
fore the separation of the party, Professor B. took 
from each of his waistcoat pockets a paper contain- 
ing some Taw cotton ; a small portion of that which 
was in one he placed upon a sheet of white paper, 
and near it some gunpowder upon another sheet. 
He touched them at the same moment with the 
burning end of a cigar, and with the quickness of 
the lightning’s blast, the cotton was consumed 
without smoke or odor, or ashes, or even the 
slightest stain upon the snow white sheet of fools- 
cap; while the ignition of the gunpowder seemed 
to be slow, although of the best quality, by which 
the paper was burnt and colored, and the room 


filled with smoke. He then took a small quantity | 


of gunpowder, and placing it upon paper, entirely 
covered it with prepared cotton from the other 
paper. Touching the cotton with the blaze of a 
match, it exploded without. burning the gunpowder ! 
Subsequently, at my apartments, he exploded cot- 
ton upon the palm of my hand, without my feeling 
the sensation of heat, such was the remarkable 
rapidity of its igniting. 

A short time, it is stated by the inventors, is only 
required for the preparation of the article, and the 
process is so exceedingly simple that it can be man- 
ufactured by common laborers, and without any 
danger whatever of combustion. It can be fit for 
use ina few hours after the cotton is taken from 
the bale, and without the aid of machinery ; and it 
may be thoroughly saturated with water without 
affecting its properties injuriously. As soon as re- 
dried, it is again fit for use. There is nothing to 
apprehend to it from its spontaneous combustion, 
nor will it ignite by friction in its transportation, or 
in the loading of fire-arms, or become inflamed un- 
der a temperature of 200° Clesjus. It will catch 
fire, either from a blaze or a spark. 

The fact has been ascertained from repeated ex- 
periments, that the forty-eighth part of an ounce 
of the prepared cotton, will propel a bullet from an 
American rifle as far and as fast as the ¢welfth part 
of an ounce of gunpowder. The sixteenth part of 
an ounce will drive a three-quarter ounce ball a 

of sixteen hundred paces! Moreover, the 
l never requires cleaning. Forty shots with- 


| 
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out intermission have been made, and without any 
———_ accumulation of filth, while the gun 
was throughout entirely free from heat. In firing 
a three-pounder, the result was the same in this 
respect. The experiments in blasting rocks with 
prepared cotton have also been eminently success- 
ful. At Basle a large block of granite, measuring 
240 cubic feet, was blown up by four ounces, which 
could not have been effected with less than two 
pounds of superior gunpowder. 

Last wa sedar-al the article was tested 
ata meeting of the ‘ British Scientific Associa- 
tion’’—an association composed of the most pro- 
foundly learned individuals in Europe—and wx | 
were amazed with what was accomplished. Sir J. 
Herschel took occasion to remark, Professor Schon- 
bein being present, that ‘* the discovery in the next 
generation might arm mankind with the wildest 
powers. The inventor was a Titian who could 
tear up the rocks, and almost call down the light- 
nings.”’ 

I understand that 125 lbs. of cotton in the state 
in which it is found in the bale, when properly pre- 
pared, will weigh 165 lbs., and that even here, 
where the staple is much dearer than in the United 
States, the article will cost considerably less than 
gunpowder. What the other materials are, used. 
in the manufacture, will of course remain a secret 
until patents are secured among the various nations. 
One has already been taken out for Great Britain ; 
and the States of the Germanic confederation have, 
through the Diet, consented to give 100,000 florins 
merely for the right of preparing it for the army, 
provided a commission, which has been instituted 
to test it in every conceivable way, shall report fa- 
vorably. This experiment will be made at May- 
ence in a few days. 

The proportion of the ingredients in gunpowder 
necessarily vary to a considerable degree ; but that: 
of good quality may be composed of 76 parts of 
nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 9 of sulphur. So that 
we are dependent upon foreign countries for aghty- 
fire hundredths of the material used in the manufac- 
ture of all the gunpowder we consume !—a fact 
which is not generally nor sufficiently known by 
our countrymen. By the vigilance of that sterling 
patriot and faithful officer, Col. Talcott, of the 
Ordnance Department, who, year after year, acting 
upon the principle ‘‘ in peace prepare for war,” 
has been accumulating a stock of saltpetre, we are 
happily prepared with an abundance of the material 
to carry us through a long and arduous contest, 
should we ever be involved in one, with any nation. 
But with the recent improvement, our dependence 
upon the remainder of the world ceases for the ar- 
ticles essential to defence or to the prosecution of 
hostilities ; while the dependence of other powers 
and states upon us increases in the same ratio. 
Moreover, the increased production of our chief 
staple, and the consequent diminution of value, has. 
for the last few years, scarcely afforded remunerat- 
ing prices to our planters. Should the prepared’ 
cotton supersede gunpowder entirely, a new market 
will be created for any redundancy of yield ; and’ 
an absolute consumption occur. ‘Two or three hun- 
dred thousand bales, at a moderate calculation, will 
be burnt up annually. Mr. Grove, a celebrated 
chemist of England, commenting upon the impor- 
tance of the discovery, says: “‘ It is necessary to 
mix a combustible substance with another substance 
which will bring forth a sufficient quantity of 
oxygen to catch fire, whereby, under a certain tem- 
perature, the whole will explode. Those two sub- 
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stances are contained in the gunpowder ; but even 
in the best of this article that is manufactured, a 
part of it remains after explosion, on which account 
fire-arms require cleaning after being di of 
their contents. The invention of Professor Schon- 
bein is without this fault, while the power of its 
explosion is twice as great as that of gunpow- 
der.”’ 

Germany is distinguished, above other countries, 
for many of the most important discoveries which 
have been made since the Christian era. This has 
resulted from the character of the people, who have 
ever delighted in the study of the sciences, and 
who have endeavored, perseveringly and patiently, 
to make them useful for the practical purposes of 
life. To amonk of Cologne—a city not 100 miles 
distant from this—the credit belongs of having fur- 
nished the nations of the earth with gunpowder. 
live centuries have elapsed since that period, and 
notwithstanding the millions of individuals which. it 
has been instrumental in cutting down, it has exer- 
cised a salutary influence in civilizing and bettering 
the condition of the human race. The prepared 
cotton, if it be not over-estimated, is destined to 
drive it altogether out of use, and to extend the 

wer of liberal institutions, and, through them, 
Christianity, to the most remote and benighted re- 
gions of the earth. America will be so fortified in 
her strength, as to assume a wholly invincible posi- 
tion with reference to other powers and States ; 
and actuated by the noblest of all desires, to spread 
her principles and to establish and perpetuate uvi- 
versal peace, the place assigned her 1s CHIEF OF 
NATIONS. 





Tae Dearn or Wituam Kirxianp.—lIt is with 


feelings of deep sorrow that we take up our pen to 
record the sad and untimely death of this good man. 
The terrible suspense of his family and friends has 
been relieved by the recovery of his body from the 
river, near Fishkill, where it is supposed he must 
have fallen from the dock on the night of the 18th 
ult., in his great haste to get on board the steamboat, 


which was just leaving the landing. He was return- 
ing from a visit to his little son, in the neighborhood 
of Newburgh, and being deaf and very near-sighted, 
he probably made a mis-step in the dark, fell into 
the river, and was rapidly swept away by the cur- 
rent, while the noise of the departing boat prevented 
those on board from hearing any cries for assistance 
from the struggling and drowning man. 

It is not our purpose to write a long encomium on 
the character of the deceased, though a daily inter- 
course of nearly two years has impressed us with the 
profoundest convictions of his worth, and with such 
reverence for his many virtues as we have but rarely 
experienced towards our fellow-men. He was a 
thorough scholar, a true man, a genuine Christian, 
and in saying this we mean to give the widest cir- 
cumference to our praise of one in whom we have 
ever felt an absolute trust. 

The deceased was born in 1800, in New Hartford, 
near Utica, and was the son of the late Hon. Joseph 
Kirkland. He was originally educated for the min- 
istry, but some conscientious scruples kept him from 
entering upon its sacred duties, and he was appoint- 
ed first a tutor, and afterwards a professor, in Hamil- 
ton College. 





DEATH OF WM. KIRKLAND-—-MANUFACTURE OF ANTIQUITIES. 


He subsequently visited Europe for the purpose of 
perfecting his knowledge of modern languages, anq 
resided nearly two years at Gottingen. When h» 
returned, he resigned his professorship, married, an; 
established a school at Geneva, over which he pre- 
sided several years. He afterwards removed to Mich. 
igan, where he remained long enough for his ac. 
complished wife, (known in the literary world as 
“Mary Clavers,”) to gather the incidents of her 
“New Home,” and then came to this city, in which 
he has lived and labored in every good word and 
work for the last five years. 

At the time of his melancholy death, he seemed to be 
but just entering upon the true field of his usefulness. 
After the most untiring efforts, he had succeeded jn 
starting a religious newspaper, only one number of 
which had been issued, but which promised, in his 
able hands, to exert a wide and healthful influence 
in the cause of liberal Christianity. 

But our friend has fallen like a traveller who sinks 
in the midst of his journey; and while we mourn 
over the unfulfilled portion of his labors, we must 
not be ungrateful for all the good that he accom. 
plished in life, and for all the consolations which {ill 
the hearts of those who mourn around a good man’s 
grave. Every noble soul that is taken from us by 
death carries along with it a part of our affections to 
heaven, and makes us feel less reluctant to meet the 
“inexorable hour.” The spirit of Kirkland cannot 
die. 

“His memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 


Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field.” 


N. Y. Mirror. 





Manuracture or Antiquities.—There exist at 
Rome secret work-rooms of sculpture, where the 
works manufactured are broken arms, heads of the 
gods, feet of satyrs, and broken torsi—of nobody. 
By means of a liquid there used, a color of the finest 
antiquity is communicated to the marble. Scattered 
about the country are goat-herds, who feed their 
flocks in the vicinity of rains, and look out for for- 
eigners. To these they speak incidentally of the trea- 
sures found by digging a few feet deep in such neigh- 
borhoods. The English, in particular, are the vic- 
tims of such mystifications, and freely yield the 
money to the shepherds, who are agents to the Gen- 
eral Artificial Ruin Association, and know well where 
to apply the pickaxe. They are careful, however, to 
spend much time and fruitless search before they 
come finally upon the treasure, for which the foreigner 
willingly pays. England is full of these antiquities 
of months’ age. Nor do the amateur numismatists 
leave Rome with empty hands ; for in that city are 
daily coined, without fear of the law, the money of 
Cesar, Hadrian, Titus, Heliogabalus, and all the 
Antonies—filed, pinched, and corroded, to give the 
look of age. Paris may be said to have hitherto, by 
comparison with London, escaped this epidemy for 
the youthful antiquities of bronze and marble—buat 
she is devoured by the forgers of middle-age antiqui- 
ties. It is notorious with what skill and impudence 
certain cabinet-makers manufacture chairs, tables, 
and footstools of the fifteenth century, and how 
readily they find dupes. “A young antiquary showed, 
lately, with great pride, to an artist, a friend of his, 
a very fine article of Gothic furniture, which he had 
just bought at great cost. “It is very fine,” said his 
friend, after examination, “and it will last you long 
—for it is quite new.’’— At { 
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From the Atheneum. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
{Continued from page 194 of the Living Age.) 


Tue order of proceedings on the occasion of the 
Southampton Meeting was much the same as at 
former congresses of the body ; but may be sum- 
marily described, according to our usual practice, 
by way of a guide to our more detailed Report. 
(Gn Wednesday, the general committee assembled, 
as we have already reported. On Thursday, as we 
have stated, the sectional meetings commenced ; 
and in the evening the general meeting was held 
for the delivery of the president’s opening address, 
and the reception of H.R.H. Prince Albert.  Fri- 
day morning was occupied with sectional meetings ; 
and in the evening the members mustered strong at 
the Victoria Rooms, to hear Prof. Owen’s lecture 
on the ‘* Fossil Remains of Britain.*’ On Satur- 
day, there was little business transacted in the 
sections ;—the day being employed by the geolog- 
ical section in a scientific excursion round the Isle 
of Wight; while the botanical section visited the 
gardens of the Dean of Winchester, at Bishop- 
stoke. The geological section was accompanied in 
its sea-trip by numbers of the other members and 
many of the visitors; while another party crossed 
the island in carriages to look out for them by Black 
Gang Chine. In the evening, there was a Con- 
versazione at the Victoria Rooms. On Monday, 
the prince-consort visited most of the sections ; and 
expressed his satisfaction by the donation of 100/. 
towards the objects of the association. There was 
ameeting of the general committee at the town 
hall in the afternoon ; and Mr. Lyell’s lecture, at 
the Vietoria rooms, in the evening, on ‘ The 
geology of Portions of the United States.’’ On 
Tuesday morning, there were sectional meetings ; 
and in the evening a general meeting to witness 
the experiments with Prof. Schonbein’s explosive 
cotton—and hear Mr. Gove ‘* On the Decomposition 
of Water by Heat.’ On Wednesday, some of the 
sections again met; in the afternoon the general 
committee assembled to sanction the grants which 
had passed the committee of recommendations ; and 
in the evening, the concluding meeting of this con- 
gress was held—at which these grants were re- 
ported. On Thursday, in pursuance of an arrange- 
ment made with the proper authorities, the foreign 


associates, accompanied by many of the members, | 


proceeded to Gosport and Portsmouth to inspect 
the features of interest in the harbor and dock and 
vietualling-yards, 





General Committee. 
MONDAY. 

The president, on taking the chair, announced 
that Prince Albert had visited most of the sections 
during the day ; and would have gone to all had he 
not been ealled away to meet the queen, who had 
come over to Southampton Water. He added that 
he had seen her majesty, and that she had express- 
eda deep interest in the success of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Taylor announced that Prince Albert had 
contributed 1007. to the funds of the association, 
Without any restrictions as to its application. 

Invitations for next year were received from Ox- 
we Norwich, and + ronallntr Invitations for an 
early visit, without specifying the year, were pre- 
sented from Belfast onl Bdinburgh. ' 
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On the motion of the Marquis of Northampton, 
seconded by Sir John Herschel, it was resolved that 
the next meeting of the association should be held 
in Oxford. 

The following officers for the next meeting were 
then appointed :-— 

Sir R. H. Inglis, President.—Earl of Rosse, 
Bishop of Oxford, The Vice Chancellor, — Estcourt, 
Esq., M. P., Dr. Daubeny, Rev. B. Powell, Vice- 
Presidents.—Rev. B. Hill, Local Treasurer.—Rev. 
R. Walker, R. W. Ackland, Esq., Local Secre- 
tarves. 

The day of meeting was fixed for Thursday, the 
24th of June ;—and the committee then adjourned 
to Wednesday at three o'clock. 





THURSDAY, sept 10. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND Puysicat Science. 


The first paper read was a report, ** On Gauss’s 
Magnetic Constants,’’ from Prof. Erman. 

“On the Bands formed by the Partial Inter- 
ception of the Prismatic Spectrum,” by Prof. 
Powell. 

** On the Constitution and Forces of the Mole- 
cules of Matter,’” by Dr. Laming.—This was an 
elaborate theory of the molecular constitution of 
matter; applied in forty-two distinct propositions 
to the explanation of gravitation, temperature and 
specific heats of gases, cohesion, affinities, latent 
heat, volume, disturbances of electrica] equilibri- 
um, and other electrical phenomena, with electro- 
motion and electro-chemical decomposition. In 
this theory, matter is regarded as constituted of 
atoms ; each of which consists of three sorts of 
spherical atoms, distinguished as basic, calorific, 
and electrical. The only force it recognizes is 
attraction. The basic atoms do not attract one 
another, neither do the calorific ; but the electrical 
attract each other with a force reciprocally as the 
square of their distances. Each electrical atom 
attracts calorific atoms around it, and each basic 
atom attracts calorific in unlimited numbers ; whilst 
it also attracts around it electrical atoms, in some 
large but definite number. This number is in each 


| ease unchangeable, but the basie atoms differ one 


from another in attracting around them a greater 
or less number of electrical atoms. The force be- 
tween basic and electrical atoms is much greater 
than that between the electrical atoms mutually ; 
hence, one of these is termed the major, the other 
the minor electrical foree. The attraction of the 
basic for the calorific atoms is intermediate between 
these. The attraction of the electrical for the 
calorific atoms is the greatest of all the mutual 
forces. The immediate consequence of these 
forces is to cause each electrical atom to be_sur- 
rounded by calorific atoms, and each basic atom to 
be then enveloped with these electrical atoms, in 
greater or less number according to its chemical 
nature, but in each case definite. One of these 
basic atoms so surrounded is the elementary mole- 
cule of matter, or the simple atom of the chemist. 
Each basic atom thus surrounded by its sphere of 
electrical atoms constitutes an electrosphere ; but a 
change of the calorific atmospheres of the electrical 
atoms of this, may cause a change of their arrange- 
ments about the central basic atoms, so that some of 
the electrical atoms may be thrown out on the surface 
of the electrosphere and thus become complementary ; 
and it is upon the mutual actions and relations of 
these complementary atoms that all electrical and 
other phenomena involving change are supposed to 
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depend. One remarkable consequence of this 
theory is, that gravitation depends on the electrical 
atoms alone ; and that hence a positively electrified 
body must be heavier, and a negatively electrified 
body lighter, than the same body with its electricity 
in the ordinary undisturbed state. This the author 
proposes to prove experimentally to the section by 
an experiment to which he was conducted by the 
theory, as soon as he could procure a cylinder elec- 
trical machine with an insulated rubber.—The 
president proposed that discussion on the communi- 
cation should be suspended until Mr. Laming had 
exhibited this experiment. 

**On Magnetic Causation, and Intrinsic Forces,”’ 
by Mr. G. Towler. 


FRIDAY. 


Prof. Challis reported provisionally his regret 
that a press of business had prevented him from, 
this year, presenting the report on the advance of 
Astronomy which he had been requested to draw 
up; and expressed strong hopes of having it ready 
to ae to the succeeding meeting.—Dr. Whe- 
well could testify that his friend Prof. Challis had 
been, this year, invaded by such a list of barbarous 
comets as to render the completion of the report 
impossible. 

** Report on Recent Researches in Hydrodynam- 
ies,’ by G. B. Stokes.—This report was divided 
into the following heads:—1. General theories 
connected with the ordinary equations of fluid 
motion. 2. Theory of waves, including tides. 3. 
The discharge of gases through small orifices. 4. 
Theory of sound. 5. Simultaneous oscillations of 
fluids and solids. 6. Formation of the equations 
of motion, when the pressure is not supposed equal 
in all directions. The first head referred to inves- 
tigations of a rather abstract nature. Under the 
second, the researches of Mr. Green, Prof. Kel- 
land and Mr. Airy, ou the subject of waves, were 
particularly alluded to, and the accurate agreement 
of theory with the experiments of Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell pointed out. The important investigations of 
Mr. Airy on the theory of the tides, were also 
mentioned. Under the next head were mentioned 
some experiments of MM. Barré de Saint Venant 
and Wantzel, by which an empirical formula was 
obtained for the velocity of discharge of air through 
a small orifice, when the discharge is produced by 
a considerable difference of pressure. The com- 
mon formula does not apply to extreme cases. A 
memoir, by Mr. Green, on the reflexion and refrac- 
tion of sound was then alluded to—a memoir which 
is remarkable from its bearing on the physical 
theory of light. The investigations mentioned un- 
der the fifth head related principally to the motion 
of pendulums in resisting media. Mr. Green has 
solved the problem in the case of an oscillating 
ellipsoid. The last head contained a notice of the 
theories of MM. Navier, Poisson, and others on 
the irregularity of pressure in different directions 
about the same point. This theory may be con- 
sidered to be that of the internal friction of fluids. 

Dr. Whewell thought he had ample reason to 
congratulate himself and the section on the success 
of the advice which he had given when, in the 
year 1830, his friends Mr. Harcourt and the Dean 
of Ely, had consulted regarding the proper objects 
which such an association as the then po inmins 
British Association should propose to itself. He 
had then advised that one very prominent object 
should be the preparation of reports on the actual 
state of human knowledge in the several depart- 


|ments of science—and one of the fruits of that 


| advice had been the very able report which had 


| 
| 


just been presented by his friend Mr. Stokes 
hen he contrasted the present scientific position 
of British philosophers with what it had been only 
sixteen years ago, when Britain was vastly behind 
the continental philosophers, not only in scientific 
attainments, but even in the knowledge of what 
had been achieved by others, he could not but cop. 
gratulate all concerned that that stigma had beep 
so completely wiped away. Dr. Whewell they 
proceeded to comment on several parts of the re. 
rt, and pointed out the importance of keeping 
distinctly before the mind the essential difference 
between two kinds of waves, in one of which the 
motions of the particles of the fluid were the same 
from the top to the bottom, in the other, the motions 
‘of the particles, while all cireular, or rather ellipti- 
‘eal, diminished rapidly until at the bottom ii became 
lnothing. Of this latter kind a familiar illustration 
‘could be had by watching the waves which the 
wind produced as it swept over fields of standing 
corn or long grass. He then adverted to the for- 
mation of the double wave—an example of which 
was afforded by the tides at Southampton ; and 
which had been investigated by Mr. Scott Russell 
in the Forth, and by others at Ipswich. He then 
briefly reviewed the theoretical researches of Weber, 
Kelland, and Airy, on the subject of waves ; and 
concluded by saying, that as waves of sound were 
reflected echoes, so he conceived they must suffer 
refraction, though the observing of this was attend- 
ed with experimental difficulties ; but that these 
waves were diffracted, he conceived no one could 
| doubs who would attend to the varying sound of a 
cascade as you approached it round a bending 
course, it being at first hidden from sight by inter- 
posed rocks, banks, or other obstacles. —Thie pres- 
ident agreed with Dr. Whewell, and not only did 
he conceive that sound could be reflected, refracted 
and diffracted, but pointed out several cases, as in 
some of the phenomena of the tuning fork, where 
something closely analogous, at all events, to polar- 
ization must take place. 

** Notice of a how Property of Light exhibited 
in the Action of Chrysammate of Potash upon 
Common and Polarized Light,”’ by Sir D. Brews- 
ter. 

“On Elliptic Polarization,” by Mr. Dale. 

‘On certain Cases of Elliptic Polarization of 
Light by Reflection,”’ by Prof. Powell. 

** On some Results of the Magnetic Observations 
made at General Sir T. M. Brisbane’s Observatory, 
Makerstoun,” by J. A. Broun. 

Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ On the Relations of the Semi- 
Diurnal Movements of the Barometer to Land aud 
Sea-Breezes.”’ 





Section B.—Cuemistry anp MINERALOGY. 


‘On the Presence of Atmospheric Air and Us- 
combined Chlorine and Carbonie Acid found in the 
Water of some of the wells in the suburbs of 
Southampton, and their Action on Lead,”’ by Hl. 
Osborn.—The principal object of this paper was !0 
caution persons residing in the neighborhood of 
Southampton, against the use of leaden pipes for 
conveying water, and to induce them to avoid the 
use of lead in any form for that purpose without 
having the water previously examined in order (0 
ascertain whether it the property of act- 
ing upon the metal and holding it in solution. The 
author brought forward several instances of the 
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serious consequences a had goad gese: the | posed to transfer it to the Observatory of the asso- 
water impregnated with lead, an inted | ciation at Kew. 
p © different pe mec principles found’ in the| ‘* Notices of the progress of Experiments on the 
water ; one of which “se a ined =. dis- oy . Light om the Kae OP bee dl by 
covered in a spring in the New orest. he water “ unt.— he experiments descri in former 
the property of bleaching Brazil paper, communications to the association had all been 
and reddening litmus paper by evaporation, The confirmed by the results obtained during the past 
amount of uncombined chlorine was estimated as| year. It had been found that seeds would not 
chloride of silver—by deducting the amount of the | germinate if all the chemical ee were prevented 
latter contained in 20 ounces of water from that of | from acting on them—and that the influence of the 
the eer entero in — yeu oe actinic J chemical rays was such that seeds 
former weighing 1-2 more than the Jatter—thus | germinated at a depth below the soil, under the 
indicating 0°296 of uncombined chlorine, which is | influence of concentrated actinic force, acting on 
capable of uniting with 0-864 of lead, forming | the surface, at which they would not have germi- 
1'16 of chloride of lead in the imperial pint. The ‘nated under the natural conditions. The leaves 
lead held in solution by carbonic acid, and the being developed, the action of the luminous rays 
oxygen of atmospheric air, was converted into then became necessary to effect the decomposition 
chromate of lead, and estimated as chloride of lead, | of carbonic acid and the deposition of woody fibre 
which indicated 0°25 or 0°2 of the oxide in twenty within the plant. Under the joint influence of 
ounces of water. The solid contents in an im-|light and actinism the plant arrived at maturity, 
perial pint were found to vary from one grain to|and then the calorific, or heat-producing, rays 
three grains, and to be composed of the chlorides | were brought more fully into action to produce 
of sodium, calcium, and magnesium, sulphate of |the ripening of fruit and the development of 
lime, silica and vegetable matter. Notwithstand- | seed. 
ing the preservative property—which the salts con-| The paper gave rise to a long discussion, in 
tained in spring water are said to possess, by form-| which Dr. Daubeny, Professor Grove, Mr. Pri- 
ing an insoluble crust in the interior of the pipes, |deanx, of Plymouth, and several other gentlemen 
it was found that the leaden pipes had been in use joined. It was shown that the inquiry was of the 
for some years, and the action of the water on the |utmost importance—and that many of the results 
lead stil] continued with as much energy as when | obtained were of considerable practical value. The 
they were first laid down, thus showing the pres- | conditions of the solar rays at different seasons of 
ence of the above solvents, and that they met/|the year, and also in different parts of the globe, 
with no resistance from the presence of the saline be Fag icy — ~ the ser oo ne oe 
matter. ating the distribution of plants under these influ- 
Dr. Daubeny made some remarks pointing out lences shown. Some remarks of a more strictly 
the importance of the inquiry of Mr. Osborn, and | Philosophical nature, respecting the peculiar action 
the necessity of paying attention to the condition | of the rays as to their directive tendency, then fol- 
of water supplied to towns through leaden pipes, | lowed. 
or received in Jeaden cisterns.—Mr. Pearsall stated 
that he found that the presence of lead may be 
constantly removed from the water by the action| Professor Daubeny communicated a a * On 
of carbon, and that lead may be alwaws separated |the Rationale of certain Practices employed in 
by well agitating the water in contact with the air, | Agriculture,’’ specifying amongst the rest the use 
and mixing up the sedimentary deposits.—The | of quicklime and of gypsum as fertilizers to the 
subject excited considerable attention, and many |land. The former of these substances he supposes 
gentlemen joined in the conversation—all of them |to act in part, by rendering those inorganic sub 
adducing additional evidence of the importance of | stances which are present in the soil more soluble 
eneren the condition of water supplied ad 3 accordance eet 3 Seo Seca a 
arge towns. }author in a memoir whic ne nas pu ished in e 
“ On the use of stating, with the results of Ana- | Philosophical Transactions of last year—by con- 
lysis, the nature of the Methods employed,” by | verting the dormani constituents of the soil into 
W. West.—The author of this communication | active ones or into a state in which they become 
pointed out the necessity which existed for know- | immediately available. He appealed to the au- 
ing, not merely the results to which chemists | thority of Professor Fuchs, confirmed by that of 
might arrive, but the processes by which these re-| Mr. Prideanx, of Plymouth, as showing that the 
sults were obtained. Jt was shown that many of |alkali may be extracted from granite readily by 
the diserepancies found to exist in analytical | water, after the rock in a pounded form has been 
resalts would thus be satisfactorily explained, | heated, together with quicklime ; and he stated 
and all doubt as to the correctness of an analysis | that ace greed by long-continued cropping 
removed. |was found by himself to yield to water twice as 
“ Report on the Actinograph,”’ by R. Hunt.—| much alkali, after having been mixed with quick- 
A description of this instrument, which is employed |lime, as it had done before. Hence the frequent 
for the purpose of registering the amount of chemi- | application of lime tends to produce exhaustion in 
cal influence existing, at all periods of the day or | the land ;—not only because it supplies in itself no 
year, in the sular rays, was given. Many very fresh alkali, but likewise because, by rendering 





FRIDAY. 


important results had been obtained, which it was 
thought would go to show that many of the abnor- 
mal conditions of flowers—as for instance roses, 
which had exhibited the formation of leaf-buds in 
the centre of the flower—were due to the action, 
or inaction, of those rays which have received the 
name of the actinic. It was found difficult to use 
this instrument in London—it was therefore pro- 





that which the soil contains more soluble, it causes 
it to be washed away more readily by atmospheric 
water. Ploughing, and other mechanical methods 
of pulverizing the soil, appear to act in the same 
way ; and, so, also, may we suppose to do the 
sprinkling of the soil with sulphuric acid, as is 
practised in some parts of the continent. The 
author then alluded to the various modes of ex- 


errs 
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plaining the advantage attributed to gypsum, which 
certain leading agricultural chemists had proposed : 
one ascribing its virtues to the direct influence of 
the salt; another to the indirect resulting 
from it, owing to its property of fixing ammonia ; 
a third, regarding its acid constituent as of the 
rincipal utility, and a fourth, its base. Dr. 
ubeny gave reasons for rejecting the third and 
fourth of these hypotheses ; but considered that 
the use of gypsum may be in part attributable to 
the first, and in part to the second, of the causes 
pointed out. He supposes that this substance is 
enerally useful to all plants, from its property of 
ixiag ammonia ; and also especially cron f to 
certain species, by supplying them with a salt 
which they require for their development. He was 
principally anxious, however, to bring forward this 
subject, in the hope of inducing chemists to insti- 
tute such experiments for the purpose of setting 
the question at rest. 

A long discussion followed ;—several agricul- 
tural gentlemen remarking on the effects of carbon- 
ate of lime on wheat crops, and on the resultin 
weakness of the straw, owing to a deficiency of 
the silicate of potash necessary for the formation 
of the supporting epidermis of the grass. Some 
specimens of the disease in turnips, commonly 
called fingers-and-toes, were exhibited ; and it was 
stated that the superphosphate of lime was a 
remedy for that disease.—The Bishop of Norwich, 
however, remarked that the cause assigned for this 
disease was not that to which he believed it must 
be attributed. The flow of the sap was checked 
by the action of an insect, and then an abnormal 
condition developed. This year, in many parts of 
the country, this and similar diseases were very 
prevalent ; and the reverend prelate was disposed 
to regard the existence so abundantly of this in- 
sect as in some way connected with the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere during the exceedingly 
hot weather which has prevailed—producing with 
extreme rapidity the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter.—Dr. Faraday made a few re- 
marks on our general ignorance of the chemistry 
of vegetable life, and on the importance of such 
meetings as the present, where the chemist and the 
agriculturist might meet and compare results. 
Since the days of Davy the science of agriculture 
has considerably advanced ; but all that he heard 
convinced him of the fact, that we were only stand- 
ing on the very threshold of an inquiry which 
would eventually, now that attention was so gener- 
ally turned to the subject, advance our knowledge 
in an extraordinary degree. 

** On the Decemposition of Water into its con- 
stituents Gases by Heat,’ by W. R. Grove.— 
Professor Grove, in the first place, called attention 
to the fact, proved by Cavendish and the Freach 
philosophers, that oxygen and hydrogen being 
exposed to a high temperature, or the electric 
spark—immediately combined to form water. He 
then announced his discovery that all the processes 
by which water may be formed are capable of de- 
composing water. 

‘* On the Fairy-rings of Pastures,’’ by Professor 
J.T. Wray.—A description of these patches, with 
which most persons are familiar, was given ; and 
it was stated that the grass of which such rings 
are formed, is always the first to vegetate in the 
spring, and keeps the lead of the ordinary grass of 
the pastures till the period of cutting. If the grass 
of these fairy-rings be examined in the spring and 
early summer, it will be found to conceal a number 
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of agarics, or ‘“ toad stools,’ of various sizes, 
They are found situated either entirely on the out- 
side of the ring, or on the outer border of the grass 
which composes it. Decandolle’s theory, tha 
these rings increased by the excretions of these 
fungi being favorable for the growth of grass, by 
injurious to their own subsequent development op 
the same spot ;—was remarked on, and shown to 
be insufficient to explain the phenomena. 

The author’s view of the formation of these 
rings, is as follows :—A fungus is developed on a 
single spot of ground—sheds its seed, and dies — 
on the spot where it grew it leaves a valuable 
manuring of phosphoric acid and alkalies—sorme 
magnesia and a little sulphate of lime. Another 
fungus might undoubtedly grow on the same spot 
again ; but upon the death of the first, the ground 
becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of grass 
rising like a pheenix on the ashes of its predecessor. 
It would thus appear that the increase of these 
fairy-rings is due to the large quantity of phos. 

hated alkali, magnesia, &c., secreted by these 
ungi; and, whilst they are extending themselves 
in search of the additional food which they require, 
they leave, on decaying, a most abundant crop of 
nutriment for the grass. 

**On the Expansion of Salts,’’ by Dr. L. Play- 
fair and Mr. Joule. 

* Notices of Experiments in Thermo-Flec- 
tricity,”” by Dr. J. Reade. 


THURSDAY. 
Secrion C.—Gero.oey. 


*©On the Artesian Well on the Southampton 
Common,’’ by R. Keele, Esq.—The town of 
Southampton has hitherto depended for a supply 
of fresh water to private wells, which are attached 
to almost every house. They are sunk through a 
bed of gravel, and vary in depth from 10 to 20 or 
25 feet—at which depth the London clay is 
reached. An uncertain quantity has also been ob- 
tained from the public water-works, supplied by 
land-springs. These sources being insufficient for 
a growing town, with 30,000 inhabitants, other 
modes of supply have long been contemplated. 
The river Test was considered too distant; and 
the commissioners could not accede to the terms 
proposed by the proprietor of the most convenient 
part of the river ltchen. In November, 1835, Mr. 
Clarke, of London, made an experimental boning 
on the Southampton Common, through 80 feet of 
alluvial strata, 300 feet of London clay, and about 
100 feet of plastic clay ; and afterwards the boring 
was extended 50 feet into the chalk. The supply 
was ample ; and an act of parliament was obtained 
for providing the means necessary to construct 4 
wa which should supply 40,000 cubic feet of 
water daily. Mr. Clarke estimated the expense a! 
7,000/. In 1837, a contract was made with Mr 
Collyer, who proposed to sink an iron cylinder, 
having a diameter of 13 feet, to the depth of 160 
feet, and from that point to bore to the further 
depth of 400 feet, commencing with a bore of 30 
inches, and gradually diminishing to one of 20. 
The estimate amounted to 9,980/. The cylinder 
was found inefficient ; and a brick shaft, of 14 feet 
diameter, was continued to the intended depth of 
160 feet. Two pumps were employed to raise the 
water, which amounted to 4,000 cubic feet pet 
diem. Here, instead of commencing the boring, 
the brick shaft was carried on, by advice of the 





consulting engineer. At the depth of 164 feet, the 
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diameter of the shaft was reduced to 11 feet 6 

inches. At this period, the candles could scarcely 

be kept lighted; and an air-tube of zinc, with a 

pai bellows worked by the steam-engine, was 

attached, for the purpose of ventilation. Masses 

of limestone, five or six tons in weight, had fre- 

quently to be raised. There was a considerable 

escape of gas from the sides and bottom of the 

well, which, together with the vapor that filled the 

shaft and the impure air caused by so many inen at 

work, occasioned some alarm. At the depth of | 
214 feet, the shaft was reduced to 10 fect in| 
diameter; and at the depth of 270 feet, to 8 feet, 
6 inches. The work was then suspended till more 

powerful pumps could be obtained. On emptying 

the shaft, and deepening it 23 feet, the influx of 

water became so great that iron cylinders, 7 feet in 

diameter, were again resorted to, instead of brick- 

work. At 322} feet the brick shaft was resumed ; 

—the quantity of water raised by the engine 

amounted to 30,240 gallons in twenty-four hours. 

At 380 feet from the top of the well, the plastic 

clay was reached, and the brick shaft continued 

through it tothe chalk. Little or no sand or water 
was found in the plastic clay. The work was 
continued, day and night, till December 4, 1841, 

when the shaft was 520 feet deep ;—about three 

gallons of water flowed into it per minute, its 
temperature at the bottom ranging from 61° to 62° 
Fah. The atmosphere of the well at 50 feet was 
54°; at 160 feet, 60°; at 543 feet, 65°. The 
temperature of water at the surface was 44°. In 

March, 1842, the shaft measured 562 feet ; and the 
pumping having been suspended for a week, the 
water rose 400 feet, amounting in quantity to 
21,578 cubic feet. This supply being insufficient, 
the contractors commenced boring with a 7! inch 

auger, attached to a rod, conducted to the bottom 
of the shaft by an iron tube, fixed in the centre of 

the well. The total depth of the shaft and boring 
amounts to 1,260 feet ; and at the time the boring 
was suspended the water rose to within 40 feet of 

the surface. In 1845, during upwards of four 
months’ daily pamping, the delivery of water was 
at the rate of upwards of 1,500,000 gallons per 
month ; and afterwards, in eight days, the quantity 
raised exceeded 725,000 gallons. When the 
pumping was discontinued in November, 1845, 
the water rose, as before, to within 40 feet of the 
surface. 

Mr. Phillips, being called upon to speak of the 
fossils obtained in the sinking, stated that he recog- 
nized the limestone of Bognor with its pectunculi, 
the venericardia and turritelle of Brachlestan, and 
the fusi, &e., of Barton. There was also a fine 
nautilus, and a number of fusiform septaria. The 
series of strata seen in the Isle of Wight were well 
shown in their proper order in this shaft.—Mr. Hop- 
kits, in reply to questions as to the advantage of 
continuing the operations, and the probable supply, 
stated that the example of the artesian well at Gre- | 
nelle was calculated to give confidence in similar 
undertakings where a general analogy existed. The 
comparison, however, between Paris and Southamp- 
ton was not complete. Paris was in the very centre 
of a tertiary basin, and probably over the deepest 
part; the water flowed to it in ail directions; the 
inclination of the beds, too, was gentle ; and there 
were no dislocations. Here, however, the chalk of 
North Hampshire inclined gradually towards the 
sea, and, passing under it, rose again, with a much 
greater inclination, in the Isle of Wight. There was 
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uated over the lowest part of this basin ; and since, 
in the Isle of Wight, there was an enormous dislo- 
cation, there might be other dislocations or fissures 
in the intermediate space, which might afford an 
outlet for the water below. The height to which 
water would rise in an artesian well would be af- 
fected by the construction of other wells in its 
neighborhood. The first artesian well at Cam- 
bridge rose 15 feet above the surface, but other 
wells had reduced its height to four feet helow the 
surface. The borings in these instances were only 
four or five inches in diameter ; but the supply was 
large, and independent of the existence of any large 
caverns or fissures. The water came from the iron- 
sands below the gault clay—it had a slightly fer- 
ruginous taste, but was quite good. No water was 
obtained in the chalk—nor could an artesian well 
be expected in that formation, which is too perme- 
able to hold water. In conclusion, Mr. Hopkins 
said that he should himself recommend the contin- 
uation of the boring, as the trial was not complete 
till the beds below the chalk were reached.—Mr. 
Greenough remarked on the extent of the disloca- 
tion which extends through the centre of the Isle 
of Wight. He believed geologists had done more 
good by discouraging hopeless speculations than by 
encouraging useful experiments; and they would 
not give a positive recommendation, except from 
experience. He alluded to the artesian wells of 
Lincolashire, in a district before searcely habitable, 
on account of the scarcity of fresh water, and the 
thickness of clay impervious to water. Porous 
beds, resting upon others which were not porous, 
could alone afford a supply of water. 

** On the Origin of the Coal of Silesia,’’ by Prof. 
Goeppert, of Breslau.—This paper was an abstract 
of an essay which received the prize offered by the 
Society of Sciences of Holland, at Haerlem, in 
1844. Prof. Goeppert remarks, that hitherto few 
well-preserved plants had been obtained from the 
coal itself, but its composition had been inferred 
from the plants which lie in the associated shales. 
In the coal-fields of Upper and Lower Silesia, 
which yield four millions of tons a year, he had 
met with extensive layers, in which the plants 
were so well preserved, that he could distinguish 
coal formed from Sigillarie from that formed by 
araucaria or Jepidodendra. In most instances the 
bark alone was preserved—the specimens being 
flattened ; but the araucarie, being much harder 
than the rest, often retained their woody tissue and 
medullary rays. The species, eighty in number, 
were found to be differently grouped in the various 
coal strata, and also under different conditions ; and 
this, with the delicate preservation of the ferns, the 
multitude of upright stems, of which 200 have al- 
ready been observed, and the uniform thickness of 
the strata over a space of many miles, are consid- 
ered by the author a proof of tranquil deposition on 
the present localities. The Silesian coal sun are 
from 30 to 60 feet thick ; a larger portion of which 
M. Goeppert supposes to have accumulated after 
the manner of peat—during the lapse of time. He 
has ascertained that, by keeping vegetables in boil- 
ing water for three months or a year, they are con- 
verted into brown coal, (lignite,) and, by the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of sulphate of iron, a salt 
which occurs mmele in coal, acquire, at Jast, a 
totally black, coal-like condition.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison expressed his readiness to receive this ex- 
planation for the origin of many extensive coal 
strata. There were other large coal-fields to which 
the explanation would not apply at all—the mate- 
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rials having certainly been drifted to a distance by 
currents of tena J. Phillips remarked, that 
although even fragments of coal-plants were un- 
common in the onl of England, yet, with the aid 
of the microscope, coniferous tissue might be de- 
tected in much of the fibrous coal, which differed 
only in being less bituminous than the rest. In the 
ashes of coal, siliceous casts of vegetable tissue 
were always to be found ; and Mr. Bowerbank had 
detected traces of structure on the fractured sur- 
faces of ordinary solid coal. 

**On the Northwich Salt-Field,’’ by G. W. Or- 
merod.—The rock-salt of Northwich is part of the 
new red sandstone series: it forms two strata, the 
uppermost of which is 75 feet thick, and the lower 
105 feet; they are separated by 30 feet of stone, 
containing veins of salt. Throughout the district, 
the brine is reached at the same level—about 87 
feet—below the River. Weaver; and varies uni- 
formly in all the shafts when any change takes 
place. 

FRIDAY. — 


“‘On the Arrangement and Nomenclature of 
some of the Subcretaceous Strata,’’ by Dr. Fit- 
ton. 

Sir R. I. Murchison presented, on the part of 
Dr. Mantell, a Geological Map of the Isle of 
Wight, and the preliminary pages of a work de- 
voted to the deseription of the island. 

**On the Occurrence of Cypris in a part of the 
Tertiary Fresh-water Strata of the Isle of Wight,”’ 
by J. Prestwich, jun. 

“On Certain Deviations of the Plumb-line from 


its Mean Direction, as observed in the neighborhood 
of Shanklin Down, in the Isle of Wight, durin 
the progress of the Ordnance Survey,’’ by Mr. W. 
Hopkins. 


THURSDAY, 
Section p.—Zootocy anv Botany. 


Mr. J. Hogg commenced the business by reading 
some additions to his ‘* Synopsis of the Classifica- 
tion of the Genera of British Birds.’’ 

Dr. Lankester read over a list of the names of 
periodical birds, and the dates of their appearance 
and disappearance, at Llanrwst, in North Wales, 
by John Blackwall, Esq. 

The president observed that weather frequently 
determined the appearance and disappearance of 
birds. Wild geese, on a fine day, would fly off; 
but, on meeting stormy or cold weather, would re- 
turn. Many birds fed on insects which did not ap- 
pear till certain plants appeared ; and thus one was 
dependent on the other. The constancy of the ap- 
pearance, or hatching of, some birds depended on 
the constancy of their food.—Mr. Peach related 
several instances of the appearance of birds at 
Cornwall, at unusual periods, apparently deter- 
mined by the existence of food.—Mr. H. E. Strick- 
land remarked that the unusual mildness of the last 
winter had caused a scarcity of the field-fare, the 
redwing, &c. ;—and, in consequence, the haws, 
which were usually stripped from the hedges, were 
to be seen on the bushes in the spring at the same 
time with the flowers. 

Mr. Wollaston read a notice from Mr. William 
King, of some new species of animals, found on 
the coast of Northemberland. 

The president exhibited a specimen of a beetle, 
(blaps mortisaga,) which had been found imbedded 
in some artificial concrete, where it must have 
been, at least, sixteen years; and yet, when the 
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animal was brought to him, it was alive, and lived 
for six weeks after. Mr. Spence said that the or- 
dinary duration of the life of the dlaps mortisaga 
was two or three years ; and that it should exist so 
long was very remarkable ; and he thought the cir- 
cumstance deserved to be fully inquired into.—Mr, 
Darwin stated that the blaps mortisaga was very 
tenacious of life. He once left one, in a covered 
vessel, without food for a year, without its being 
killed. He had also dropped upon one hydrocyanic 
acid, but it walked off quite unaffected S the poi- 
son.—Mr. Patterson stated that the larve did not 
such tenacity of life, as some he had kept 
had speedily died. 
Prof. Owen read a paper, ‘‘ On the Homologies 
of the Bones collectively called ‘ temporal’ in Hu- 
man Anatomy.”’ 


FRIDAY. 


‘On the application of the method, discovered 
by the late Dr. Thibert, of modelling and coloring 
after nature all kinds of fishes,’’ by Dr. Knox.— 
These models were shown. They consisted of the 
vendace, the mackerel, the red spotted trout of 
England, and the Lochmaben trout. ‘This method 
of modelling will ultimately be preferred to all 
others ; even that in wax. 

Mr. R. Bal] thought this process superior to 
those in use.—Sir J. Richardsen advised, that if 
the process was employed, the skin also should be 
preserved. He wishe to know of Dr. Knox the 
method of Dr. Thibert.—Dr. Knox replied that he 
was not at liberty to state more than that it was a 
plaster cast painted. 

Mr. Gould exhibited several new species of hum- 
ming-birds from the Andes. 

Mr. W. Hogan read a paper “On Potatoes 
raised from Seed, as a means of preventing the ex- 
tension of the prevailing disease.”’—He first read 
extracts from German publications, giving the re- 
sult of the tiial of growing potatoes from the seed 
of the plant, which had been found to be successful 
as far as the production of tubers, and also the pre- 
venting the prevailing disease. Mr. Hogan had 
also tried the same process with success. The 
proceeding consisted in growing the seeds first in a 
hot-bed, and then transplanting. He considered 
this to be a successful way, because the most 
natural. 

Mr. M. Stirling stated that he had, some time 
since, recommended to the government of Sweden 
the plan of procuring potato-seed, and deriving 
thence the crops. He had advised giving prizes 
for the best seedling potatoes, and he also recom- 
mended hybridizing the potato as a means of im- 
provement.—Mr. W. Ogilby thought growing 
potatoes from the seeds might prevent the scurf 
and dry rot, but not the present wet rot of the po- 
tato. He quoted ate instances in which seed- 
ling crops had been destroyed. He had been most 
successful in growing potatoes from a little tuber 
which sprung from the ‘ eyes’’ of the old ones 
going to decay.—Dr. Crook attributed the at- 
tack in the year 1845 to “ cold.”” The cold burst 
the vessels ; and then came the disease. Heat pro- 
duces the same effects as cold ; it bursts the tissues 
of the vessels, and the consequence is disease.— 
Dr. Daubeny did not think that atmospheric changes 
had anything to do with the disease at all. He 
thought that the most satisfactory theory was that 
which referred the disease to fungi. He had un- 
derstood that there was no potato disease in the 
neighborhood of the copper furnaces in Swansea.— 
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Dr. Buckland had lately visited Prof. Payen, who | ist, or even in the common usages of life, a man 
advocated the doctrine that the disease arose from | just couched is as an infant; till he can adjust he 
fungi; and he (Dr. Buckland) believed so too. | sees, as we do with an unadjusted telescope, mere- 
There was, in fact, a fungiferous miasm existing, ly a vague sight. This gives rise to search. To 
which, like cholera, attacked not all, but those who | see with intelligence we must look, that is, exert the 
were predisposed. It was the weak and intemper- | combined adjustments ; this constitutes an apprecia- 
ate that were attacked with cholera ; it was the de- ble distinction between sensation and perception. 
bilitated potato that had the disease. Extreme con- | The unadjusted impressions pass the mind as vague 
ditions of temperature debilitated the potato, and | trains of thought, linked and associated sequences, 
then it became diseased. The potatoes were sud-|the machinery of reveries and dreams, That 
denly attacked. He knew a case in which a whole | searching to obtain well-defined perceptions is ef- 
field became diseased in three days. He believed | fected by adjustments, attention to our own working 
the only remedy was mowing down the haulm of | olservation will afford abundant proof; but a 
the potato the moment it was attacked.—Prof. | more protracted attention is necessary to prove, and 
L Playfair was certain of one thing—and that was to convince a man, that his memory and powers of 
that the disease was not due to fungi. The nature | concepéion equally depend on the mind’s perception 
of it was evident, as it could be produced artifi- of @ reiteration of the adjustments of sensation. But 
cially. If you scraped a potato and placed it in the | that this is so we have proof, in the corporeal ac- 
open air it became diseased ;—and, in the course of tions induced by conception being like those _ 
a few hours, the fungi would appear on it.—Mr. E. | duced by sensation by epee of the objects. This 
Solly believed that the disease depended on chemi- | conception of savory food excites secretion in the 
cal changes, not on the attack of a fungus.—Mr. | salivary glands—of an insult, the gesture of anger, 
Bush had examined the diseased potatoes under the &c. In the power of forming and giving fixity of 
microscope, and in its early stages had always tenure to conceptions men differ widely. It is to 
failed to discover the slightest indication of the ex- | this power that Dr. Johnson alludes, when he says, 
istence of a fungus. As the disease advances, first | that whatever can make the past, the distant and 
one fungus oo. and then another—and at last the future prevail over the present, raises us in the 
animal life. ‘This was the progress of all vegeta- scale of thinking beings. Now Dr. Darwin and 
tive decay. ‘The disease always commences onthe | Dr. Brewster have shown that these conceptions 
outside of the potato, and proceeds to the centre. | are effected by adjustments of the body ; in other 
He had also found the disease constantly attend-| words, that the ‘‘mind’s eye’’ is, in fact, the 
ed with the development of crystals of oxalate of ,body’s eye. To have vivid conceptions disposable 
lime.—Prof. Balfour stated that some fungi attacked by our volition forms the orator, the poet, the 
living and healthy structures—others only diseased | sculptor and the painter.—After numerous illustra- 
ones. The fungus of the potato was a botrytis; , tions of this faculty and allusions to it by the poets, 
which he believed attacked healthy structures.— | the author stated that these sensations, perceptions 
Mr. A. Strickland said, in reference to Dr. Buck- | and conceptions do not exist in an insulated state ; 
land’s recommendation to mow down the potatoes, ; the adjustinents by which they are effected are so 
that, when his neighbors mowed down their pota- | linked and associated by retransmissions that they 
toes he dug his up. ‘They had lost nearly all | reciprocally call up each other. This linked asso- 
theirs, whilst he had saved nearly all his.—Dr. | ciation of, adjustments he took to be the ma- 
Lankester observed on the want of evidence to sup- |chinery by which the association of our ideas is ef- 
port the theories of either cause or remedies that | fected, and that the propensity of our structure to 
had been brought forward. Cold and heat had been | these functional adjustments constituted all we had 
assigned as causes, by destroying the tissues of the | of ideas which had been denominated innate; and 
potato ; but no destroyed tissues had been shown to | he considered that this reciprocating perception 
exist. Debility had also been supposed to exist ; | from different sources of sensation (as the eye and 
but no proof was given of the existence of debility ; | ear) gave birth to the ideal theory of ‘* species, im- 
—and the Dean of Westminster himself had admit- | ages of forms and color of things without their mat- 
ted that he had seen the healthiest potatoes de- iter” of the old metaphysicians. In conclusion, the 
stroyed in three days. Positive observation was | author contended that Mr. Hume's opinion on the 
evidently opposed to the fungus theory. Asto the | non-existence of the idea of power, and of cause 
remedies recommended, seedlings liad been known | and effect, (except as antecedent and consequent,) 
to be attacked in more cases than they had escaped ; | and the arguments and facts adduced against that 
and, therefore, sowing the seeds could not be re- | opinion, receive an elucidation from the considera- 
commended. Mowing down the stalks had not been | tion of the modes of action of the muscular sense, 
more successful than letting them alone ;—and it of which both Mr. Hume and his adversary were 
ought now to be known, that this meeting had done | quite ignorant. 

nothing more valuable than to show the insufficiency | The secretary read a paper, by Dr. Searle, “* On 








of all theories and remedies hitherto advanced. the cause of the Blood’s Circulation through the 
Liver.”’ 
THURSDAY. 
Dr. Fowler read a paper ‘‘ On the Relations rRIpay. 


of Sensation to the higher Mental Process.”—The | Dr. H. Bennet read a paper “‘ On a peculiar form 
author observed that man, when viewed as a whole, | of Ulceration of the Cervix Uteri,’’ which was of 
should be considered as consisting of a body consti- | purely practical interest. 
tuting the instrument of the mind, as the telescope| A paper, by Prof. Retzius, ‘On the Ethnologi- 
is of the eye, adjustable but not adjusted ; that its in- | cal Distribution of round and elongated Crania,”’ 
cations are perceived through the medium of the | was read.—On this paper a lengthened discussion 
muscular sense, as the images reflected or refracted | arose on the degree to which physical peculiarities 
are the signs of external objects to the eye. Ani-, of races may become modified by climate, educa- 
have adjustments ready made: man has to|tion, progress of civilization, and the effect of 
his. To see, to hear, and to touch, as an art- | dwelling with higher races. Mr. Lyell gave it as 
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the result of his recent observations in the southern 
States of America, that the Negro race is much 
altered by living even fur a few generations with 
the white races, and always for the better, even 
when no mixture of races exists ; and that where 
it does exist, the result is ever to retain and propa- 
gate the higher developments of the white races. 
Dr. Carpenter read a paper “‘ On the Physiology 
of the Encephalon.’’—The object of this commu- 
nication was to bring under consideration the infer- 
ences to which we are led by the study of Compar- 
ative Anatomy, in regard to the functions of 
different parts of the human encephalon. He 
first pointed out that our comparisons need not be 
restricted to vertebrated animals, since the gangli- 
onie centres of invertebrata may be shown to be 
analagous with certain portions of the cerebro- 
spinal system of the vertebrata. He stated it to 
be a universal fact, that all organs of specia] sense 
have distinct ganglionic centres, which must be re- 
garded as the instruments of their respective sensa- 
tions and as the sources of motions directly connected 
with these sensations ; and that the whole cephalic 
mass of invertebrated animals was com of a 
collection of such ganglia, without any vestige 
(except in the highest) of cerebrum or cerebellum. 
These organs make their first appearance in fishes ; 
and bear at first but a small proportion to the chain 
of sensory ganglia, which forms the anterior ter- 
mination of the spinal cord. In fishes we find dis- 
tinct olfactive, optic and auditory nervous ganglia, 
together with thalami, optici and corpora striata, 
the degree of development of which has no refer- 
ence to that of the cerebrum; in fact, the bodies 
usually called the cerebral lobes of fishes are (ex- 
cept in the sharks, &c., which have the vestige of 
cerebral hemispheres) entirely composed of the 
analogues of the corpora striata. Hence Dr. Car- 
penter considered that these bodies, instead of being 
append to the cerebrum, really belong to the 
group of sensorial ganglia, and are to be regarded 
as altogether making up the ganglionic centres of 
common or tactile sensation, and of the movements 
prompted or directed by it. This chain of ganglia, 
although comparatively small in man, with refer- 
ence to the bulk of the cerebral hemispheres, still 
exists in him, and must be regarded as the instru- 
ment of the same operations as those to which it 
ministers in the lower animals. Arguing from 
actions in the latter, and analogous phenomena in 
man in health and in disease, the author attributes 
to the sensory ganglia the formation of sensations, 
and the origination of respondent movements, 
which may be distinguished as consensual. To 
this category the purely instinctive actions of the 
lower animals, which seem executed without any 
idea of purpose, and in simple respondence to the 
promptings of sensation, appear referrible, together 
with a variety of actions in man, such as that of 
yawning, from the sight or sound of the act in 
another. Dr. Carpenter hence endeavored to show 
that we must regard the cerebrum as the instrument 
of the formation of ideas, of the memory of ideas, 
and sensations, and of the intellectual processes 
founded upon them, which terminate in an act of 
the will; and he pointed out that ideas may pro- 
duce the same effect on muscular movement as 
sensations themselves, as when the suggestion of 
the idea of yawning induces the action. He also 
showed how the anatomical connexions of the 
cerebrum with the sensory ganglia would cause its 
communicating fibres to exert an influence on the 
latter, corresponding with that which is effected by 
the sensations directly received from the organs of 
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sense. With respect to the emotions, he endeay- 
ored to show that they may be regarded as com- 
pound states resulting from the simple feelings of 
pleasure and pain associated with certain ideas, or 
classes of ideas :—the feelings of pleasure or pain 
he would locate, with the sensations which com- 
monly excite them, in the sensorial ganglia ; whilst 
the formation of the ideas, which are essentia| 
parts of the emotions and propensities, is clearly g 
cerebral operation ;—and he showed, in conclusion, 
how this view of the functions of the principal 
— of the encephalon harmonizes with the known 
uplex action of the emotions—first in producing 
involuntary movements, and second in stimulating 
and influencing the reasoning processes. P 
A lengthened discussion followed, in which Dr. 
Laycock denied that we had yet a sufficient number 
of facts ascertained either to deny the higher men- 
tal processes and emotions to the lower animals, or 
to induce consent to the physiological distinctions 
drawn by Dr. Carpenter from the anatomical struc- 
tures in man and mammalia. He defended his 
dissent by facts in natural history, and physiologi- 
cal and anatomical views relative to the encephalon 
ublished by himself, two years ago, in papers read 
fore the association. 


THURSDAY. 
Svus-Secrion E.—Eruno.oey. 


The secretary read a paper, by Mr. W. Bollaert, 
** On the Comanche Indians.’’—These the author 
stated to be a Texian tribe of native Indians, who 
were divided into three divisions.—1. The Coman- 
che or Zetans. 2. The Lembrack. 3. The Te- 
nukes. They constituted the largest native tribe in 
Texas, they possessed few traditions, and were 
unacquainted with agriculture ; consequently their 
habits were migratory. During war, they acknowl- 
edged one chief; they had an idea of a future 
state, but of a very gross nature, believing in the 
existence of evil spirits and witehcraft. The au- 
thor, in conclusion, gave some remarks on their 
mode of conducting war and on their treaties. 

Dr. Latham communicated a paper, by the same 
author, ** On the Indians of Texas.’’—This con- 
sisted of an enumeration of the distinct tribes which 
were now, or had been, known in Texas. They 
formed a catalogue of thirty-five tribes. Some of 
these were derived from the Comanches—others 
were either wholly or nearly extinct. The man- 
ners of a few of the most considerable were 
aluded to. 

Dr. Latham read a paper containing ‘* Remarks 
on a Comanche Vocabulary.’’—After a careful ex- 
amination of the vocabulary with that of other 
tribes, the author came to the conclusion, that the 
evidence of language determined the special affini- 
ties of the Comanche tribes to be with the Snake 
or Shoshonie Indians. 


Section F.—Sratistics. 


The first paper read (by Dr. C. Taylor) was 4 
‘Report on the Medical Relief to the Parochial 
Poor of Scotland under the Old Poor Law,” by 
Dr. Alison.—It stated that as the objections made 
by Dr. Chalmers and others to establishing a leg! 
and adequate provision for the poor in Scotland did 
not apply to medical relief, the efficiency of that 
relief, under the old Scottish law, would be a fair 
test of the efficacy of the voluntary system o! 
charity. An association of medical practitioners 
was formed at Edinburgh, in November, 1545, to 
collect information on the subject. It appeared that 
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in Edinburgh there was no provision for medical relief | the three shillings was a remuneration for passing 


from the poor-funds, except for the indoor paupers | paupers of other parishes, and nothing was allowed 
in the charity workhouse. Previous to 1815 no | for twenty-one years of attendance on resident pau- 
assistance Was ever given to the sick poor at home ; | pers, averaging 44 constant on the district roll. 
and though since that period the duty has been 211, or above 60 per cent. have never received 


tuitously undertaken by the officers of several | 
Spcnearies, it had not been effectually or regularly | 
performed. In the Canongate, the dispensary aid 
to the poor came to a sudden close in the midst of | 
the late epidemic fever, in consequence of the death | 


any remuneration of any kind for their professional 
attendance on the parochial poor, or for the drugs 
which they have deemed it n to supply to 
them ; and 208 add that they have had occasion to 
give wine, food, &c., from their own limited funds, 


of one of the medical officers who had acted as | and that they had occasion to defray all travelling 
treasurer. By the recent Act ten duly qualified | expenses when they made distant visits. 136 have 


and paid officers have been appointed to take charge 
of the sick paupers in the different districts ; but 
Dr. Alison nted that the provision had been 
abandoned which compelled the parishes to combine 
in giving relief, as in Edinburgh the rich congre- 
gate at one extremity of the city and the poor at 
the other. In Glasgow relief has been given by 
paid medical attendants for some years. Returns 
were obtained from 40 towns, exclusive of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ;—from which it appeared that 
in 16 of these towns there was absolutely no requit- 
ed medical relief, either from the public authorities 
or from voluntary subscriptions. In 4, an ocea- 
sional payment, never exceeding a few shillings, 
had been made on special occasions. In Campbell- 
twwn 10/. were allowed to the professional men 
during the epidemic fever. In Kirkintilloch a 
similar sum was given, but by a private individual. 
In Dundee during the same fever 5/. each was 
allowed to six dispensary surgeons. In some 
other places 2/. was given to a surgeon; and in 
others a small allowance was made for drugs. In 
anticipation of the new poor law, 10/. has been 
allowed annually for medical relief in Alloa. In 
Dunbar 62. 6s., but this includes the supply of 
drags. In Dunfermline 20/. a year, not including 
drugs. In Greenock 25/. per annum has been 
paid to each of three district surgeons. In Kil- 
marnock 102. each to three surgeons. In Week 
15l. is divided between two surgeons. In Dum- 
fries 107. to one surgeon. The unrequited medical 
labor is stated by twenty-five gentlemen, and 
ranges from 5/. to 220/. annually in value, giving 
an average of 401. per year. But this is not the 
only tax levied on the charitable feelings of medical 
men ;—in 90 per cent. of the cases they had to 
furnish wine, food, &c., out of their own sub- 
stance ; and in 33 of the 40 towns brought under 
review, no change has been made in this system. 
Passing over the returns of infirmaries and dispen- 
saries supported by voluntary contributions as 
rather imperfect, we come to the medical relief in 
the rural districts. ‘The number of returns made 
amounts to 325. Out of these, 94 have received 
some remuneration, but only 39 annually. Of 
these 39 only 13 have received sums above 5/. ; 26 
above 17. and less than 5/.; and 9 12. or under. 
10 are paid by the bounty of private individuals ; 
and of these 1 is paid 60/. by a nobleman, and 
another 407. by a landed proprietor, both, how- 
ever, have the charge of extensive districts, and as 
ihere is ne fund on which they can draw for dr 
or necessaries there are large drawbacks to 
made from the remuneration. 23 have received 
gratuities for their services, chiefly during the prev- 
alence of epidemics. In one case this gratuity 
amounted to 20/., in 14 it was under 5/., in 2 cases 
it was only three shillings. In one of these cases 
this three shillings was the only remuneration for 
twelve years’ attendance on paupers averaging 70 
constant and 13 occasional patients: in the other, 
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estimated the money value of the unrequited labor 
which they have bestowed on the parochial poor ; 
—it amounts to 34,447/. annually, or an average 
of 2837. each. The complaints of inattention to 
sick paupers by the parochial authorities are all but 
universal; and when applications were made for 
the repayment of different outlays, they were 
almost invariably refused. It was stated that since 
the abstract presented to the British association had 
been compiled, several additional returns had been 
obtained ; but they in no degree tend to weaken 
the general impression likely to be produced by the 
preceding statement, and it was therefore deemed 
unnecessary to tabulate them. 

A brief conversation arose on the amount of 
benevolent sacrifice made by the medical profession 
generally ; and hopes were expressed that the 
evils exposed by Dr. Alison would disappear under 
a better administration of the new poor law. 

The next r was ‘A Review of the Mines 
and Mining i ustry of Belgium,’ by R. Valpy, 
Esq., of the Board of Trade.—It stated that, as a 
coal-producing country, Belgium ranked the second 
in Europe. The rauo of the coal district to the 
total area is— 


Tons 
Acres. annually. 
Great Britain 1-20, or 2,930,000 producing 34,000,000 
Belgium 1-22, or 335,000 “ 4,500,000 
France 1-210, or 630,000 “ 3,783,000 
Germanic Union “ 3,000,000 


In 1838 the total number of coal-mines in Belgium 
was 307, with 470 pits in work and 172 in process 
of construction, employing 37,171 persons; being 
an increase of 8,454, or 28 per cent. on the num- 
ber employed in 1829. The increase of the quan- 
tity of coal raised was not accurately ascertained, 
but it appeared to be about 37 per cent. The 
average cost of production is 10s. 8d. per ton, and 
the average price 23s. Id. for first quality, and 16s. 
64d. for the second quality of coal; the average 
rate of wages is ls. 6 3-10d. per day. The estab- 
lishments for preparing other mineral productions 
for market in 1838 were, for iron 221, copper 8, 
zine 7, lead 2; the total number of furnaces was 
139, of which 47 used coke and 92 charcoal. The 
total number of accidents from 1821 to 1840 was 
1,352, which oceasioned severe hurts to 882, and 
deaths to 1,710, making a total of 2,592 suf 
ferers. 


FRIDAY. 


Mr. Heywood read a paper “‘ On the Educational 
Statistics of Oxford.’’—He described the almost 
exclusive attention paid to classical studies and the 
neglect of mathematical and physical pursuits. 
But he particularly directed attention to the results 
of the examination called the ‘‘ Great Go,”’ with 
which a theological examination is connected at 
Oxford, including not merely the historical books 
of the Bible, but also an accurate knowledge of the 
thirty-nine articles and of the texts usually quoted 
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in proof of their several propositions. Some cri- 
terion of the working of the system may be found 
in the number of unsuccessful candidates. The 
annual average of candidates for degrees is 410— 
of whom only 284 , while 126 are rejected. 
Thus about one third are unsuccessful, after havi 
kept fifteen terms, which require a eliaeae at 
three years and a half. In this examination Aris- 
totle appears to be the favorite auther at Oxford ; 
and the examiners appear to pride themselves in 
selecting the most difficult and abstruse portions of 
his rhetorical and ethical works, looking rather to 
the difficulties of grammar and philology than to 
their ethical value. Science is the technical term 
at Oxford for moral philosophy, and each separate 
treatise is called a science ;—thus a student whe 
has read Aristotle's Ethics and Rhetoric, a dialogue 
of Plato and Butler’s Analogy, is said to have got 
up four sciences. Aldritch’s Compendium and 

istotle’s Organon are the chief authorities in 
logic, and a power of commenting upon them can 
only be acquired by a long and painful course of 
minute nay. Mr. Heywood's object was to call 
attention to the neglect of the mathematical and 
physical sciences, and to the great rtion of 
persons rejected or plucked at the examina- 
tion, and contended that these evils were avoided 
by the — pursued at Cambridge. 

Dr. C. Taylor, at the request of the MB evan 
stated the system pursued in the Dublin University, 
dwelling particularly on the system of examination 
at the end of every term, and the strictness of the 
entrance examination by which emulation is created 
in classical schools. He also stated that at these 


examinations classical and scientific attainments 
were equally required, and that the scientific course 
included mathematics and physics, logic, and men- 
tal philosophy, and a very efficient course of moral 
phile 


xsophy. As deficiency is early discovered by 
failure at terminal examinations, he stated that the 
evil of rejection after long residence was almost 
unknown in Dublin. 

Dr. C. Taylor was again requested by the presi- 
dent to give some account of the University system 
of France. He stated that under the term “ Uni- 
versity’’ was included the whole national education 
of France ; and the points on which he dwelt were 
the great attention paid to design in all the schools ; 
the introduction of standard French authors into the 
course of polite literature on the same rank as the 
ancient classics ; the introduction of an extensive 
course of ancient and modern history as a neces- 
sary part of the collegiate curriculum; and the 
establishment of a distinct course for young men 
designed for mercantile pursuits, or for professions 
not requiring an extensive knowledge of the ancient 
authors. 

The Rev. Prof. Elton then, at the request of the 
chairman, gave an account of the condition of 
academic education in the United States of America. 
He stated that the system of terminal examinations 
was similar to that of Dublin ; but that the courses 
were more extensive and the examinations more 
severe in the New England Colleges than in those 
of the Southern States. He dwelt at some length 
on the advantages which had resulted from separ- 
ating the colleges from the theological seminaries, 
and stated that in most of the latter previous grad- 
uation ina college was a necessary conditien gf 
admission. With respect to rejection, he ¢unsid- 
ered it to be a great advantage in the Dublin and 
New England system, that literary deficiency could 
be detected at so early a stage by terminal examin- 
ations as to give young men an opportunity of 
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choosing some other pursuit without further Joss 
of time. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Heywood, Prof. 
Elton reported that the experiment tried at Har- 
vard University of allowing young men the option, 
at the end of the first year, of pussies the study 
of modern, instead of ancient, languages had not 
been found to work well, and was likely to be 
abandoned. 

Mr. M. Philips called attention to the neglect of 
living oriental lan es in England, such as 
Chinese, ‘Turkish, ay, &c., and trusted that 
some means would be devised for facilitating the 
study and COREE PONS men to the pursuit, 
There was not at this moment, a professor of 
Chinese or Turkish in any English collegiate es- 
tablishment. 

Some reference having been made to the Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and Hebrew professorships, Col. Sykes 
pointed out the yg pay ng he “= classi- 
cal languages of Asia e living languages. 
We had Reb of the former, as o in 
branches of learned lore, but we had none for the 
latter, which were practically the most important 
to a commercial nation.—Mr. M. Philips said that 
as many Manchester gentlemen were present who 
felt a deep interest in the subject, he should feel 
obliged if Dr. C. Taylor would explain how draw- 
ing and design formed so large a part of instruction 
in France.—Dr. C. Taylor said that the French 
instructional authorities regarded drawing as valu- 
able, not merely for itself but for the habits of ob- 
servation which it formed. The simplicity of the 
decimal system of coins, weights and measures, 
enabled French children to Jearn arithmetic in less 
than half the time which was required to master 
our barbarous divisions of money, weight and 
measure. He was no believer in the natural artis- 
tie superiority of the French—the comparison 
between the recent exhibitions of the Natural Gal- 
lery and the Louvre established the decided pre- 
eminence of the English school; but in France 
the operatives were instructed in design as well as 
the artists, and were able to make such alterations 
and adjustments of patterns, as the exigencies of 
the machinery with which they had to work re- 
quired—an advantage at present wanting in Eng- 
land 


Mr. Heywood re-called attention to the subject 
of Oxford Education, by adverting to the terminal 
examinations in the class-rooms, but stated that 
these were voluntary, and therefore, not so effica- 
cious as those of Ireland and America 


SATURDAY. 


The secretary read a paper from Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, “‘ On the Mortality of Children.”’ 

The second paper read was “On Plate Glass- 
making in England in 1846, contrasted with what 
it was in 1827,’ by Mr. H. Howard.—The writer 
furnished carefully all the materials for establishing 
this comparison. Amongst other results he stated, 
that in 1827 plate glass was sold for about 12s. 
average per foot, to the extent of about 5,000 feet 
per week ; in 1835, for from 8s. to 9s. per foot, to 
the extent of about 7,000 feet ; in 1844, for from 
6s. to 7s. per foot, reaching about 23,000 feet ; and 
in 1846, for from 5s. to 6s.—about 40,000 feet per 
week. The sale is now about 45,000 feet weekly. 
He mentioned that, in 1829, a plate glass manu- 
factory ceased operations because of the small 
profit realized when selling at 12s.; while, in 
1846, a company, with a paid-up capital of 130,- 
000/., realized a net profit of 30,000/., selling at 








from 5s. to 6s. Looking at this extraordinary in- 
erease, in spite of the severity of excise restric- 
tions, the author asks, what would be the probable 
demand if the price were reduced to 4s. or 3s. 6d. 
per foot—which, free as the trade now is from 
excise interference, would yield an ample profit! 

Col. Sykes then read a supplement to an elab- 
orate account ‘‘ Of the Civil and Criminal Statis- 
tics,”’ illustrating the administration of justice in 
the four presidencies of India. 


FRIDAY. 
Section G.—Mecuanics. 


Dr. Robinson gave an account of a ‘‘ Modification 
of Dr. Whewell’s Anemometer,”’ for measuring the 
velocity of the wind.—He explained to the section 
verbally the nature of the various anemometers 
hitherto employed to measure the force of the wind, 
and distinguished Whewell’s from them, as a mea- 
sure merely of comparative rate. The fault of it 
was, thut the instrument gave no absolute measure 
of velocity in miles per hour, and that it reduced the 
rates to no standard, and therefore the observations 
made at one observatory were not capable of com- 
parison with those at another. He had applied an 
observation of Mr. Edgeworth, who was a family 
connexion of his own, to the construction of such 
an addition as would render Whewell’s anemome- 
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sent down into the bore-hole, as it is sunk, the water, 
in coming up again, must bring with it all the drilled 
particles.’ On this principle I started to establish a 
new method of boring. The apparatus is composed 
of a hollow boring rod, formed paren iron tubes 
screwed end to end : the lower end of the hollow rod 
is armed with a perforating tool, suited to the char- 
acter of the strata which have to be encountered. 
The diameter of the tool is larger than the diameter 
of the tubular rod, in order to form around it an an- 
nular space through which the water and the exca- 
vated material may rise up. The upper end of the 
hollow rod is connected with a force-pump by jointed 
or flexible tubes, which will follow the descending 
movement of the boring tube for an extent of some 
yards. This boring tube may be either worked by 
a rotatory movement with a turning handle, or by 
percussion with a jumper. The frame and tackle 
for lifting, lowering, and sustaining the boring tube, 
offer nothing particular. When the boring tube is 
to be worked the pump must be first put in motion. 
Through the interior of the tube a column of water 
is sent down to the bottom of the bore-holes, which 
water, rising in the annular space between the ex- 
terior of the hollow boring aa and the sides of the 
bore-hole, creates an ascending current which car- 
ries up the triturated soil: the boring tube is then 


| worked like an ordinary boringrod ; and as the ma- 


ter more perfect in this respect. He mounted on | terial is acted upon by the tool at the lower end, it 
a vertical axis three or four arms, carrying hem- | is immediately carried up to the top of the bore-hole 
ispherical cups at their extremities. These cups by the ascending current of water. It is a conse- 
opposed much less resistance to air acting on the | quence of this operation that the cuttings being con- 
concave sides than on their convexities, and in such | stantly carried up by the water, there is no longer 
ratio that uniform revolution was produced at the | any vccasion to draw up the boring tube to clear 
rate of one third of the velocity of the wind.|them away, making a very great saving of time. 
From this measure, which would be the same for | Another important and certainly no less advantage, 
all sizes of the instrument, and at all places, the | is, that the boring tools never get clogged by the 


mean velocity of the wind during a given period | 
could always be obtained in miles per hour. He 
concluded by reading some of the determinations 
of his own instrument at the observatory at Ar- 
magh. 

The chairman, in giving the thanks of the sec- 
tion to Dr. Robinson, expressed their sense of the 
scientific elegance and great practical value of an 
invention applicable generally to the measurement 
of velocity of fluids ; and he called their attention 
to the dexterous logical process by which the one 
definite desired term had been eliminated from a 
multitude of unknown quantities, as exhibiting an | 
admirable example of the combination of sound | 
mathematical reasoning with sagacious experi- | 
ment. 

Mr. Vignolles read a paper furnished by M. Ar- 





soil; they work constantly (without meeting ob- 
structions) through the strata to be penetrated, 
thus getting rid at once of nine tenths of the diffi- 
culties of boring. In addition, it should be men- 
tioned, that experience has shown there are no 
slips in any ground which ordinary boring rods can 
penetrate ; that the boring tube works at 100 yards 
in depth with as much facilitv as when only 10 
yards down, and that from the very circumstance 
of its being a hollow rod, it presents more resist- 
ance to torsion than a solid rod of equal thickness 
and quite as much resistance to traction: these are 
the principal advantages of the new system of bor- 
ing. Indeed, these advantages have been fully con- 
firmed by the borings which I have just completed 
at Perpignan. This boring was commenced on the 
Ist July, and was completed on the 23d, by finding 


ago, for the purpose of being communicated to the the artesian water at a depth of 170 métres, (560 
association, M. Arago himself being prevented by English feet.) If from these twenty-three days, 
illness from attending—** On a new method of Bor- | each of ten hours’ work, are deducted three Sun- 
ing for Artesian Springs,’’ by M. Fauvelle, of Per- | days and six lost days, there remain fourteen days 
pignan, in France. he paper was an abridged or one hundred and forty hours of actual work ; 
translation of M. Fauvelle’s own account, in which | which is upwards of 1 métre per hour, that is, ten 


he says :—** In 1833, I was present at the boring of | 
an artesian well at Rivesaltes ; the water was found, | 
and spouted up abundantly. They proceeded to 
the tubing, and for that purpose enlarged the bore- 
hole from the top downwards. I was struck by ob- 
serving that it was no longer necessary to draw the 
boring tools to get rid of the material, and that the 
water, rising from the bottom, brought up with it, in 
a state of solution, all the soil which the enlarging 
tools detached from the sides. I immediately ob- 
served to my friend, M. Bassal, who was with me— 
‘This is a remarkable fact, and one very easy to 





imitate ; if, through a hollow boring rod, water be 


times the work of an ordinary boring rod. In the 
method I have described, it will be perceived that 
the water is injected through the interior of the 
boring rod. Experience has taught me that when 
gravel, or stones of some size are likely to be met 
with, it is better to inject the water by the bore-hole, 
and let it rise through the boring tube. The addi- 
tional velocity which may be thereby given to the 
water, and the greater accuracy of calibre of the 
tube, allow the free ascent of all substances which 
may be found at the bottom of the bore-hole, and 
which the former mode of working may not so read- 
ily accomplish. I have brought up by this latter 
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eee of 6 centimétres long and 3 thick, (2 by 
1! English inches.) The idea of making the water 
remount through the interior of the boring tube sug- 
gests an easy mode of boring below a film (sheet) 
of flowing water : it would be sufficient to close the 
orifice of the bore-hole hermetically, still, however, 
so as to allow the boring tube to work, but yet so 
that the flowing water should be always forced down 
to the bottom of the bore-hole to find its way to a 
vent: it would thas draw up and carry away all the 
detritus. If, in addition to the above, we consider 
the possibility of making the hollow stem of the 
boring rod of wood, and of balancing it so that it 
would weigh no more than the water in which it has 
to move, the problem of boring to depths of 1,000 
métres (1,100 yards) and upwards would appear to 
be solved. In the square of St. Dominique, at Per- 
pignan, a boring had been carried on upon the old 
method for upwards of eleven months for the pur 
of forming an artesian well, and the water had not 
ben found.”? Fauvelle placed his new tube alongside 
the old boring tackle, and soon got down to a depth 
of nearly 100 yards, when an accident occurred 
which would have required some days to remedy. 
Fauvelle decided upon abandoning the bore-hole 
already sunk so deep, and commencing a new one, 
satisfied that there would thereby be a saving in 
time. The rate of sinking was equal to four Eng- 
lish feet per hour of the time the hollow boring rod 
was actually at work, the depth of 560 English feet 
having been obtained in 140 working hours, for a 
bore-hole of about six English inches in diameter. 
M. Arago, who had seen the rods of Fauvelle at 
work, mentions how fully they answered, and that 
the large powerful tools at the bottom of the hol- 
low boring rod cut easily through the hardest stra- 
ta; he confirmed the fact of the large sized stones 
and gravel coming up with the ascending current, 
having himself watched them. He also mentioned, 
that such was the opinion of the people in the vi- 
cinity of Perpignan, and so much was water want- 
ed, that orders for the sinking upwards of 200 
artesian wells had been given to Fauvelle. The 
introduction of this system into this country, espe- 
cially if combined with the Chinese or percussive 
system of boring, as practised with bore-holes of 
very large diameter, at the Saarbruck mines, and 
at many other places on the continent, must be 
productive of great benefit, and would not merely 
effect a saving of money and labor, but the para- 
mount advantage of immediately solving the ques- 
tion of the existence of coal, minerals, water, &c. 
Sir John Guest asked Mr. Vignolles to explain 
the system of percussion boring, for the information 
of those gentlemen present who might not be ac- 
quainted with it.—Mr. Vignolles said, instead of 
boring with angers or rods, there was a heavy 
weight suspended by a rope and pulley; and fixed 
to the bottom of the weight was a tool of the crown 
form, viz., a circular too] of iron, indentated at the 
bottom. There was no description of rock on 
which he had tried it that this tool did not pene- 
trate with facility. The prejudice of English 
workmen, however, had hitherto prevented its in- 
troduction in this country ; but he had no doubt it 
would make its way, particularly if it could be 
combined with Fauvelle’s system.—J. Lobb, Esq., 
mayor of Southampton, wished to ask a question 
relative to the applicability of Fauvelle’s plan to 
the boring of the Southampton artesian well. 
They had got to the depth of 1,200 feet with a 
bore 6 inches in diameter, and the expense had been 
nearly £20,000 ; this system, however, seemed to 
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diminish the expense of boring in an extraordinary 
manner ; and he wished to ask if it could be applied 
to the present boring at the Southampton common? 
—Mr. Vignolles, as an engineer, had no hesitation 
whatever in saying that it could be applied without 
difficulty. If they wanted force to send the water 
down the tube, they might use a steam-engine — 
Dr. Robinson suggested that a deputation from the 
section should go to the works of the Southampton 
well, and inspect them.—Mr. J. Hill said that per- 
cussion had long been used in this country. They 
had used that plan whenever they came to hard 
substances in the Southampton boring. The rods 
were drawn up by a windlass, and dropped down a 
foot or six inches ; and after the material was loos- 
ened the rods were drawn, and the ee ma- 
terial raised up by a cylinder.—Mr. Vignolles said 
this was different from the Chinese system of per- 
cussion, where a rope was used, which saved the 
trouble and loss of time in drawing the rods. The 
power required for sending down the water on Fau- 
velle’s plan was much less than might be supposed. 
—The Marquis of Northampton suggested that a 
committee of the geological section should be in- 
vited to accompany the committee from this sec- 
tion.—Dr. Lankester expressed his warm approval 
of M. Fauvelle’s plan, and his opinion of its appli- 
eability.—A conversation followed, in the course 
of which Sir John Guest said the weight of a hol- 
low rod, three inches in diameter, and the iron a 
quarter of an inch thick, would be less than that of 
a solid rod of an inch diameter: the weight would 
be further lessened by the rod floating in water. 





Rartway Luxvuries.—The smoking saloon on 
the eastern counties is only the first of a series of 
luxuries which it is intended to bestow upon travel- 
lers by railway. It is in contemplation to runa 
trefreshment-room with every train, so that people 
will have time allowed them to eat the articles sold, 
instead of being restricted as at present to the priv- 
ilege of payment. Various plans have been sug- 
gested to enable SS to swallow a cup of 
boiling tea or coffee, or a basin of hot soup ina 
minute and a half, but it has been proved that the 
period specified is quite insufficient for such a pur- 

. Ithas suggested that there might be 
Lope and sold at all the refreshment-rooms a pre- 
ration similar to that which enabled a certain 
onsieur Chabert some years ago to swallow melted 
lead without any inconvenience. Others have pro- 
posed that parties should be allowed to take soup or 
tea into the carriage with them, and send back the 
cup or basin by the up or down train, with a return 
ticket fastened to the piece of crockery as a proof 
of its contents having been paid for. 

The most feasible scheme is, however, a portable 
refreshment-room, one of which should travel with 
every train; and it might be advisable to have the 
boiler of the engine supplied with soup instead of 
plain water. It has been calculated that the steam 
produced from the former liquid, would have much 
greater force than the vapor arising from the latter, 
and the power of a pea in pea soup would have 2 
wonderful influence on the speed of the locomotive. 

A circulating library and reading-room will also be 
shortly on the eastern counties, and passen- 
gers will be at liberty to subscribe by the mile, or by 
the whole journey. re will be a mechanics’ insti- 
tute for the third class, and the secretary has kindly 
undertaken to deliver a course of lectures on anato- 
my, life insurance, and other subjects likely to prove 
useful to persons travelling on this railway.— Punch. 
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DENMARK. 


Two questions are at this moment agitating 
European diplomacy, each affecting the indepen- 
dence of a sovereign state. One concerns Spain, 
the other Denmark. The French king seeks to 
transfer Spain to his dynasty, and he chosen 
the time for perpetrating the act whilst the German 
and Eastern powers are differing with each other 
about Denmark. 

The sapient statesmen who rearranged and re- 
mania Europe after Napoleon had left it in 
fragments, were guided by principles the most 
absurd, and most pregnant with future disorder. 
Terror of France suggested the natural barrier 
against that ambitious power, in the establishment 
of a strong, united, and free German nation. But 
the great autocrats were as much afraid of this as 
of France. So they made a tessellated kind of 
thing, called the German Confederation, into which 
they thrust as many non-German elements as they 
could. Every prince was comprised in it, no mat- 
ter for how miserably small 4 portion of his do- 
minions : the king of Holland for Luxembourg, the 
king of Denmark for Holstein, not so much for the 
formation of a compact political whole, as to pro- 
vide for a future defensive league against France. 
The statesmen of that day considered and meted 
out principalities and powers, but never deigned to 
think of the perplexed and unnatural condition of a 
population, ordained to yield a double allegiance, 
and bidden to be at once Danes, or Sclavonians, or 
Dutch, and at the same time Germans. 

This edifice, built of such discordant materials, 
and kept together by such temporary cement, has 
been ever since cracking and crumbling ; so rotten 
that it is dangerous to touch, difficult to prop, and 
impossible to repair. The whole diplomacy of 
Europe was for months and months pothering over 
the question of Luxembourg without being able to 
settle it; and they only came to an arrangement by 
carving the poor province in two. 

Last comes the turn of the duchies of Sleswig 
and Holstein, and of Denmark, which, after having 
formed one monarchy for centuries, and having 
been as closely ne | as England and Wales, are 
now to be broken up and parcelled out like an 
estate, as if sovereignty followed a mere law of 
private property, The great neighbors of Den- 
mark have certainly a good legal excuse for break- 
ing up and partitioning that monarchy. The 
crown can descend to females, whilst the duchies, 
or at least one of them, is a male fief. Russia 
claims the crown for a son-in-law by right of his 
mother. Prussia claims the duchies as a male fief 
for a prince in her interests. Austria cries Hold, 
and would much like to keep old Denmark together 
if it could. But Russia and Prussia, with the 
sagacity of despots, have called in popular feeling 
and neighborly hatred to their aid. The people 
and the lawyers of the duchies—the O’Connells of 
Sleswig and Holstein—deelare that they are Saxon, 
and as such cannot live harmoniously with the 
Dane. The countrymen of Klopstock repudiate 
those of CElenschlager as foreigners, because they 
accentuate the German language differently, and 
caps are thrown up and speeches made for inde- 

pendence. Poor ignorant wretches of would-be 
patriots! Not more surely would the Irish re- 
pealer, could he carry out his wish, fall under the 
yoke of theocracy at home, and of some interested 


would be absorbed, the one in Prussia, the other in 


Russia, if they separated. 
The Holsteiner would, however, like very much 
to become altogether German. But it would be 
neither convenient nor agreeable for him to become 
so, unless he could drag Sleswig with him. That, 
however, would be without a shadow of right. 
Nay, if Holstein does separate from Denmark, the 
province can probably not even hold itself together, 
for there are different claimants for its different dis- 
tricts. There is the Gottorp district and the Ploen 
district, and there are claimants for all. 
Whilst the German provinces on the Baltic are 
thus stretching out their arms to father-land, the 
Danish patriot raves for a restoration of a Seandi- 
navian empire, by a renewal of the union of Cal- 
mue, in which Dane, Swede, and Norwegian 
should join, It is difficult to conceive how this 
could be effected. If Denmark of old oppressed 
Sweden, Sweden has in turn trodden Denmark 
under foot, and robbed her of Norway ; whilst 
Norway seems to detest both, and to be determined 
to live to herself. The tendency of the north 
seems not to be towards agglomerated and united 
empire, but to provincial isolation and local inde- 
ndence. There might be some sense in these 
ongings, if they were possible of attainment. But 
with such neighbors as Russia and Prussia, for any 
little province or small kingdom to shut itself up in 
its own blind and isolated importance, can merely 
prepare food and victims for that universal empire 
of despotism which already covers the east of 
Europe, and will infallibly cover the north, if the 
German and Scandinavian races are not wiser than 
they seem to be.—Examiner, September 26. 





FOREIGN POLICY. 


We began by recognizing the present king of 
the French with such headlong haste as to offend 
Russia and Austria; and we continued to give 
Louis Philippe so cordially the hand, that we ren- 
dered any European coalition to crush him utterly 
impossible. We had scarcely taken this position, 
when the Belgian insurrection occurred. Louis 
Philippe instantly declared that no one should 
meddle with it; that the treaty of Vienna was 
abrogated, as far as the Low Countries were con- 
cerned ; and that neither Europe nor Holland should 
restore the status of 1815. We acquiesced. We 
took the French view of the question against our- 
selves. We approved of the siege of Antwerp. 
Louis Philippe, to gratify us, did not, indeed, put his 
son on the new Belgian throne ; but, by means of a 
marriage, he did the same thing. Commercially, 

litieally, and militarily, Belgium was absorbed by 

rance ; and we have taught ourselves to consider 
it the natural order of things. 

Then occurred the death of Ferdinand, and the 
revolution effected in Spain by his testament. 
Here again we joined France, and recognized Isa- 
bella, without taking express precautions against 
her or her sister’s marrying a French prince. But 
we had at that time so loaded Louis Philippe and 
his house with benefits, that we did not doubt his 
gratitude. We concluded the quadripartite alli- 
ance, We sent our soldiers and sailors to combat : 
gre arms, money, English blood. Whilst Louis 

hilippe endeavored to make a merit with the East- 
ern powers of not cordially codperating with us, 





ally from abroad, than the Holsteiner and the Dane 


boa, and with it the throne of Isabella. The sword 


we, in despite of French lukewarmness, saved Bil- 
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of Espartero secured it. And then in stepped 
Louis Philippe to profit by all that we had po 
He suborned a party to oppose England in Spain ; 
he set up a press to calumniate her ; and in a few 
months he drove out of the Peninsula, with every 
friend of England or of liberty, every vestige of 
English influence. Further, to render security 
more sure, he placed his minions near the throne 
of Portuga), and was as much master of the court 
of Lisbon as of Madrid. And this course of policy 
he has now wound up by putting an extinguisher 
on the little queen; and by giving openly to his 
own son the succession to the Spanish throne, by 
means of a marriage with the Infanta. We won- 
der that the ghosts of William the Third and of 
Marlborough do not rise from the grave, to reproach 
the men who wield the sceptre and the sword of 
England. 

Now, we ask, would we not be much better off, 
had we possessed no foreign minister, no diplo- 
macy, no far-seeking policy for the last sixteen 
years! Need we speak of Italy ; where we helped 
the French to take Ancona, one result of which is, 
that the French are now predominant at Rome! 
Need we speak of Greece ; which we helped to 
liberate, in order to have it governed by the French 
prefect, Coletti? Need we speak of Syria ; where 
we endangered the peace of Europe in resisting 
France, and where the French, by their monks, 
have won almost more influence than they wielded 
through the sword of Ibrahim? 

Turn away from France, and look to America. 
We have had two causes of difference with the 
United States, their north-east and their north- 
west frontiers. In both we yielded more than even 
the Americans themselves dared ask ten years 
back. We were right, indeed, to yield. But 
would it not have been more dignified to have flung 
it up carelessly and magnanimously from nation to 
nation, than to have employed diplomatic agents 
to cavil and discuss; to have heard Polk blus- 
tering and Peel replying, with the certainty of 
concession in the end? To have held our tongues, 
and abided by our fate, would have been just as 
profitable. 

Then there is Texas. How lucky would we 
have been to have had no Mr. Pakenham simply to 
spirit up Mexico, and intrigue with Texas, that 

r. Polk might break through the web of our 
intrigues with a kick of his foot. In the Old 
World as in the New, our habit universally is, to 
thrust ourselves between two combatants when 
they are nearly done fighting, and encourage the 
weak and half-beaten party to stand up once more 
against the stronger, in order to get himself en- 
tirely beaten, and definitively crushed. 

But all this proceeds from the absurd vanity of 
our statesmen, who will aspire to have a foreign 
policy, when the nation not only has none, but 

oes not cave to have any. Here, for example, are 
these marriages of the Spanish princesses. Minis- 
ters have thrown themselves into all kinds of men- 
acing attitudes, of hurt pride, of angry remon- 
strance, or of contingent war. To what purpose? 
except to show that England ought to be angry, 
but has not the stomach to be so. Lord Palmer- 
ston makes his press thunder, it is true; and is 
full of deep ire in his own heart. But he is forced 
to be bland, even when addressing that arch-traitor 
Louis Philippe. He has to smile and promise 
** that the amicable relations between the countries 
will not be disturbed ;” simply because he knows 
the people of England would see, without the least 





disturbance of their perfect indifference, all the 
princesses of Spain married to all the emperors of 
all the realms of the universe. 

We now learn, that because government cannot 
resent Louis Philippe’s falsehood at present, it wll 
protest ; it will, by a public declaration, disinherit 
the offspring of the Duke of Montpensier; and 
thus appeal from the impossibility of present war 
to the possibility of a future one. 

This, we fear, is nonsense. If we will not go 
to war now—and certainly we will not—to prevent 
a prince of Orleans from ascending the throne of 
Spain, we shall be little likely to go to war for the 
same cause at any future time. And, knowing 
this, it is unwise and unfair to throw upon pos- 
terity the task of avenging injuries which we dare 
not resent. Louis Philippe will laugh at our pro- 
tests; will sneer at our present backwardness, 
and our valor in futuro; and will sheath his sword 
with a contemptuous ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, when- 
ever you are ready ;"’ showing how fully he has 
fathomed our purposes, and seen through our 
political subterfuges. 

If people will but reflect on this state of things, 
they must come to the conclusion, that the safest 
and most dignified way for England, would be for 
its government to conform itself to the public feel- 
ing of the nation, and to have no foreign policy at 
all. There is no use in having any, unless the 
public have faith and sympathy in it, and unless a 
statesman can act up to it. this, at least, we 
are certain, that it would be much better to have 
no foreign policy at all, and no foreign office, than 
to reap from them such fruits. Every aim of 
peace and friendship missed ; every scheme of alli- 
ance abortive; every cherished freedom crushed ; 
every useful influence undermined ; every feeling 
of national pride ontraged ; every guarantee of 
national power and independence swept away ; and 
even all openings of trade and commerce closed 
against us one after the other.—Daily News. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Littie by little the principle of international 
copyright is obtaining recognition among the states 
of Europe, and a relic of ancient barbarism is pass- 
ing away into the limbo of history, to join the 
droit d’aubaine, the right of wreckage and strand- 
age, and other similar medieval enormities. By 
and by, the wonder will be how it could possibly 
have kept its ground so long in an age that prides 
itself on its high civilization, and professes an 
almost superstitious respect for the rights of prop- 
erty. Surely if there be one thing which more 
than all others deserves to be designated as 
property, one thing which a man may with the 
clearest and largest title call his own, it is the pro- 
ductions of his brain. Strange that the space of 
nineteen centuries has been too short to enable 
christendom to master this simple truth! _ It is be- 
ginning to make way however. The most recent 
instance of its progress is notified in an act of her 
majesty’s privy council, dated the 27th August, in 
pursuance of a reciprocal treaty between this coun- 
try and Prussia: it directs that the authors and 
makers of ‘‘ books, prints, articles of sculpture, 
dramatic works, and musical compositions, and any 
other works of literature and the fine arts,’ first 
published in Prussia, shall have the same copyright 
therein as the law assigns in the like cases to the 
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- exchange of a similar treaty with the United 
States would be an inestimable good fortune ; and 
there are very cheering tokens of our approach 
towards that consummation of justice and wisdom. 
The commercial benefits which it would confer on 
this country are so obvious and so great, that these 
alone should render it an object of earnest desire, 
though it were recommended by no higher con- 
siderations. It may even seem, indeed, upon a 
superficial view, that the immediate gains resulting 
ftom the measure would be very unequally divided 
between the contracting parties; and that the 
older, richer, and more abundant art and literature 
of England would carry off the lion’s portion. But 
the bolder* spirits in the United States think other- 
wise; they aspire to create for themselves a, 
national literature, without which they contend 
that the Union itself cannot stand. ‘ Let us have 
home thoughts,”’ says one of their writers; “ or 
let us cease to live. This is the cry and the 
necessity of all nations that would endure either in 
the business or the memory of mankind. Let us 
determine to have a voice of our own in our litera- 
ture, which the world shall listen to and regard as 
no echo.”’ But that voice can scarcely struggle 
into articulate form so long as the temptations of 
piracy, sanctioned both by law and custom, render 
American publishers averse to purchase the writ- 
ings of American authors. 

Nor is it alone on the ground of justice to the 
foreign author or of enlightened patriotism that the 
principle of international copyright is advocated on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; its expediency is 
likewise very cogently argued on purely trading 
considerations. In this respect a very marked and 
wholesome change has occurred of late in the 
views of American publishers. Eight years ago, 
when the agitation first began, they were unanimous 
in bitter opposition to the proposed innovation. 
Sometime afterwards the business of republishing 
received a mighty impetus ; the cheap era arose, 
and brought with it another class of interests, 
another race of traders—the cheap publishers. 
The zeal of these men rapidly outran their dis- 
cretion ; and after deluging the country with trash, 
they found themselves landed in bankruptcy. 
Strack by this practical refutation of their theories, 
this inevitable reductio ad absurdum—the publish- 
ers began to reflect that there was more credit and 
profitto be gained by each man’s dealing in his 
own purchased and indisputable copyrights, than 
by the chances of a piratical scramble from which 
all might come off losers. Accordingly, when 
next the authors appealed to Congress, in 1844, 
they were joined, not only by the chief publishers 
who had been their most formidable antagonists in 
1838, but also by most of the disappointed purvey- 
ors of ep reprints. The copyright question has 
been steadily gaining ground ever since. Indeed, 
if we may believe a fact alleged by a correspondent 
of the New York Morning Courier, the publishers 
themselves have anticipated the tardy action of 
Congress, and have to some extent practically de- 
cided the question. Besides occasionally paying 
the foreign author for early sheets of his book, 
“they have consummated their acknowledgment 
of his absolute right in his work, by purchasing of 
him the privilege to publish it in perpetuo in the 
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United States ; allowing him, as his share, a por 

tion of the profits. This arrangement has been 
made more than once, and is growing to be a cus- 
tom of the trade.’’ If this be true, the legislature 
cannot long refuse its sanction to a law already 
virtually enacted by opinion and necessity. 





BANKING IN PRUSSIA. 


A REMARKABLE movement in political finance is 
going on just now in Prussia; interesting to a 
commercial nation like England, not only because 
it has a direct bearing on trade, but also because it 
is instructive as a living illustration of questions 
that ought never to be lost sight of. 

The efforts of King Frederick William to re- 
lieve the pressure felt by the leading portion of his 
subjects from the prevailing scarcity of money are 
unremitting and so far praiseworthy. It was 
probably the success that attended the establish- 
ment of the Vienna Bank after the French war, 
that has led to the attempt to extend the operations 
of the national law at Berlin. The long experi- 
ence of Austria, however, tells the same tale that 
the few weeks’ initiatory practice of the Prussian 
financiers has proclaimed at Berlin. A circulating 
medium that has no intrinsic value cannot be 
created ‘‘ de par le roi’’ if the basis of all transac- 
tions on credit be overlooked. 

The Austrians were after the war reduced to the 
lowest state of financial distress. Notes issued on 
emergencies, like the French assignants, without 
calculation and without limit, had fallen to a course 
of about 30 per cent. ; a circumstance which, by 
placing all contracts in jeopardy, threatened totally 
to demoralize society. At this juncture, the estab- 
lishment of the bank at Vienna under the auspices 
of the crown, with a new issue of notes convertible 
into silver on demand, was hailed with pleasure by 
the nation. The old notes were exchanged for 
new at a fixed rate, at which the government 
chose to value them. The crown declared itself 
bankrupt ; but was able to give some guarantee for 
honesty as to the time to come, by establishing a 
tolerable equality between its revenue and expendi- 
ture. Its credit has hitherto been kept up by a 
scrupulous adherence to its promise of redeeming 

eriodically portions both of the old and new debt. 

his punctuality saved the Austrians from the 
necessity of tying themselves down by promises 
not to contract loans. The liberty of dealing as 
they pleased with the money market was willingly 
allowed to men who had used this power with dis- 
cretion. 

Prussia undoubtedly assumed a higher stand on 
the same occasion. The government undertook 
more and demanded a greater exertion on the part 
of the people. The paper issues of Prussia during 
the war were not so extensive as those of Austria 
had been. Moreover, Prussia had spared to itself 
the fearful exhaustion that Austria had incurred by 
its grand exertion against the French invader in 
1809. The rising of 1813 was a levy ‘‘ en masse,” 
and those who went to the seat of war lived at free 
quarter upon both friends and foes. Prussia was 
consequently able to avoid that fearful visitation 
which a discredited currency entails upon a coun- 
try. Bat it could only accomplish this great object 
by the aid of the people, to whom the king in his 
emergency appealed. A commission of men whose 
names inspired a confidence which the conduct of 





* The bolder spirits may think otherwise ; but the more 
diffident take the “ supochaial view.”—Living Age. 
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to report to the king openly on the state of the 
national debt. Its extent was unreservedly pro- 
claimed, and a solemn covenant was entered into 
by the king and the members of the commission to 
the purport that no addition should be made to its 
amount without an appeal to a national representa- 
tive assemply. The political development and the 
commercial prosperity of the nation were in the 
manner placed in the royal hand by a confiding 
people. The value of the paper that remained 
current depended of course upon the confidence 
thus reposed in the good faith of che crown and in 
the character borne by the members of the com- 
mission for the national debt. 

In various changes that took place in the paper 
issues, (which in Prussia as in Austria are ex- 
chequer bills of small amount, but having no inter- 
est,) the original athount, then supposed to be 
about thirty millions of dollars, was not exceeded. 
The general prosperity augmented, and with it 
confidence in the government securities. The 
market price of stock was further increased through 
the privilege enjoyed by capital so invested of being 
exempt from taxation. In consequence of this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps far the largest portion both of 
the Austrian and Prussian debts is held by natives 
of the respective countries, or at least by conti- 
nental capitalists. It must be clear to all who take 
the trouble to examine into those things, that both 
the restoration of public credit in Austria, and its 
preservation in Prussia, were effected by inspiring 
the people of those countries and the public at 
large with confidence. To shake that confidence 
was tantamount to threatening the existence of the 
two governments. Hence the intimate alliance 
that has so long united the two rival crowns. 
Hence, too, the peaceful, although repressive 
policy that has so long served to keep up the a 
pearance of stability. Hence, finally, the su 
mission of the two countries no less deeply inter- 
ested in the preservation of public credit than their 
tulers, to a subjection that for years has been 
scarcely tolerable for enlightened men. The case 
is parallel, although the circumstances are differ- 
ent, to the patriotic declaration of the British mer- 
chants on the suspension of cash-payments by the 
Bank of England ; a declaration which made the 
suspension both possible and useful. Without the 
support of the people the British Crown would 
then have been as little abie to avail itself of the 
disposable resources of the nation to continue the 
revolutionary war, as those of Austria and Prussia 
would have found themselves to consolidate their 
power and the advantages of peace. 

In each of these cases the importance of a paper 
currency judiciously organized is apparent. In each, 
the necessity of awakening confidence by wise pre- 
cautions is shown to be indispensable. ch coun- 
try has tested the utility that may be drawn from 
issues based upon credit on emergencies. But no 
one will be so bold as to pretend that the mere 
government sanction lent to the issues so made the 
value that they maintained. Had the issues 
originally been, as ia Austria, beyond what public 
opinion esteemed it practicable for the state to 
redeem, they could enjoy no confidence until they 
were reduced within that limit; and in 1811, Aus- 
tria annulled the value of a large portion of its cir- 
culating medium, on account of its depreciation in 
the market. Prussia, which since the war has 
injured the national credit by unlimited issues, was 
last year compelled to adopt the same measure. 


AND HOME. 


The promise made in the solemn manner that 
has been mentioned, has been fulfilled in Prussia 
during the last reign and the commencement of the 
present Its spirit has, however, more than once 
been infringed. Nevertheless, the Prussian funds 
are at this moment higher than the Austrian. 
Prussian three-and-a-half per cents are quoted at 
93%; Austrian five per cents are at 110!. Some 
of the causes of this difference, as well as the man- 
ner in which the spirit of the compact appears to 
have been infringed in Prussia, we propose to ex- 
plain in a subsequent article. The importance of 
the subject at the present moment will justify ow 
returning to it.—Spectator, October 3. 





THE BIBLE AND HOME. 


Some recollections haunt us through all the 
chances and changes of our existence. Some 
early memory walks with us, step by step through 
the paths of the green earth: it clings to us in 
sickness and in sorrow ; it dwells with us in sun- 
shine and in shade; perhaps giving tone and 
color to the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, and often, very often, thus influencing our 
actions in every stage of life. It may be the noise 
of the foaming wave, or the glimpse we catch of 
the sweet violet underneath the hedge, which brings 
back our first remembered grief, or our earliest joy 
—but there it is; and, in an instant, to each one 
of us isthe page of the past opened ; and clearly 
does the scene stand forth from among those never- 
fading pictures, drawn by the keen observation and 
the simple truthfulness of childhood. Would not 
parents do well to make these first pictures in life, 
these recollections which go with us even to the 
grave, as pleasant and profitable as possible to those 
whom they so fondly love’ Happy are the chil- 
dren who by such remembrances do nut weaken 
their affection for the absent, or, worse than this, 
cannot wound the eer? of the dead. 

I seldom open my Bible but I feel grateful for 
the early care which allows me now to associate 
my first thoughts of that holy book with pleasant 
remembrances. No weary task rises up before 
me ; no toilsome repetition ill understood ; no soiled 
page, blotted with my tears; no sad, sad punish- 
ment-lesson; but, instead of these, memories on 
which I love to dwell, and, among them, the kind 
look and the gentle tone of commendation that re- 
warded any voluntary exertion of reading or repeti- 
tion. A privilege and a pleasure | felt it was, in 
those first days of life, to pore upon the large print 
of our old Family-Bible, and to spend hours, happy 
hours too, in, most literally, spelling over those 
simple and beautiful histories of Scripture, while 
the sunbeams, I well remember, when in my 
favorite nook in a western window, not unfrequent- 
ly illuminated the page. How suitable the gilding 
or the book ! 

Nor do I ever read the 23d Psalm, but early 
recollections steal over me ; and I am in an instant, 
by the magic of , transported to the home 


of my childhood ; and the hour, brief and bright, 
when I first heard those sacred words, shines out 
vividly from the midst of the surrounding obscuri- 
ty. 1 do not think I have an earlier recollection 
t this; for after it there comes a blank, a 
dimness ; and then life begins to tell its continuous 
story. 








a mor 





CHARACTERISTIC 


let me look back through these long, long 
years, and recall that hour. The sketch, though 
slight, will be truthful, for I have treasured up 
the memory of it, day after day, and year after 


aed have been a winter’s evening, I suppose, 
fora large bright fire burned before us ; and it 
seems to me I have never seen so a a fire 
since ; our table was drawn close to it. e night 
may have been cold; but it was not stormy, for I 
vel remember the stillness without and within. 
The day was not an ordinary one : probably it was 
9 Sabbath evening, for there seemed to be a calm- 
ness in the very atmosphere, a hush upon my 
young spirit. The room is indistinct to me—dream- 
ike. I have no recollection even of familiar furni- 
ture: all else is in the back-ground, save that 
brightly polished table, the glowing fire, and the 
group beside it. I could at this moment, were I 
there, point out the very spot where my mother 
sat: my father was opposite to her; and before 
him lay open, upon the table, what seemed to my 
inexperienced comprehension of size, a large, very 
large book; while I a little child stood by his 
side. Aud young indeed I must have been, 
when I recollect I was alone by that hearth which 


has since been gladdened by many a childish tone. | me 


Yet, such as I was, I well remember there was a 
strong sense of comfort, of happiness, of ‘ fire- 
side enjoyment,’’ at my young heart at that mo- 
ment. In the very fulness of this feeling, I 
recollect looking gl: on all things around ; and 


| 
all things, too, se to look smilingly back upon 


me. 

My father was reading ‘‘ The Lorop is my shep- 
herd; I shall not want.’? And beautiful, inex- 
pressibly beautiful, did these words, and each 
succeeding one, seem tome. The imagery—thus 
far a child of the country—was within my compre- 
hension, and it was at once understood. ‘ 
green pastures, the still waters,’’ were they not 
my daily companionst Even “the valley of the 
shadow of death’’ thus presented, brought no terror 
tomy young imagination. While, with a loved 
mother near, where is the child who would not in 
a moment feel the force and fondness of that home 
simile, ** the prepared table, the cup that runneth 
over!”’ 

And I first heard and felt these sublime words, 
surrounded by the halo of affection ; and O this is 
a glorious light to shine upon early impressions ! 
the domestic affections beautifully interpret the 
child's first Scripture-lessons! 1 know my 
mother's look was full of gentleness and tenderness. 
[ remember, yes, I still remember, the real solem- 
nity and earnestness of my father’s voice and man- 
ner. Asachild, I knew not the meaning of all 
the words he read; but I felt them then—felt, 
until I learned the janguage by which I could ex- 
press it, that love and faith were at that fire-side. 

A few years passed; and, while yet a litle 
child, I left my early home. I exchanged ‘‘ God’s 
work,’’ the country, for ‘‘ man’s work,” the town. 
I sped on in the path of life. My parents faded, 
personally at least, from my recollection ; for other 
childless relatives called me their own, in all save 
name. And now new pursuits engrossed my at- 
tention, new friends were gathering around me, 
new scenes and circumstances were before me. 
Still sometimes, even amid the din and tumult of a 
great city, and above the noise and bustle of the 
ever-moving mass, would J hear, in fancy, the glad 
song of the summer bird, or the music of the clear 


NOTE-——CUSTOM-HOUSE DIFFICULTY. 
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mountain-stream, or the wild wind rustling among 
the trees, which I had so often listened to in the 
quiet of my infant years. 

How often, too, would I wander back in imagi- 
nation to well-known spots! 1 would be once more 
in the green meadows, where I used to gather the 
daisies and the buttercups, those treasured flowers 
of childhood ; and nooks, well remembered nooks, 
rich with pale primroses, would spring up before 
me. And then the rushing water-fall, the huge 
grey rocks, and those bright green mossy spots in 
the deep glen, the beautiful wild rose, the sweet- 
smelling honeysuckle, and the brilliant red berry 
of the mountain-ash—could I forget these? No, 
they were never forgotten ; nor were the heather- 
clad hills around my home, the distant mountains, 
and the far-off blue lake. Yet better remembered 
than any of these, and oftener—far brighter than 
the flowers, and sweeter than earth’s sweetest 
sounds—was the thought of that calm, happy 
Sabbath evening. And more blessed, too, than 
either of the eye or of the ear, was that memory 
of the heart! Since, in far wanderings on the 
quiet earth and on the stormy sea, in the anguish 
of sickness, in the gladness of health, in the dark- 
ness of sorrow, that hour has spoken ‘ peace’’ to 


Yes ; I have dwelt in fairer and more cultivated 
scenes since those early days. I have been sur- 
rounded by the luxuries which wealth can call up ; 
I have listened to the rich eloquence of the gifted, 
and the wisdom of the learned ; I know the hom- 
age which noble birth obtains. Yet I would not 
now exchange the recollection of that happy hour, 
I would not lose the tone of it, such as my loved 
parents made it to me, for any one of these, earth’s 
choicest gifts. For is not our yellow gold ashes, 
our rank, a vain fleeting breath, and our boasted 
learning dark ignorance, compared with the riches, 
and the titles, and the wisdom that chapter con- 
tained for the child.— Ch. of Eng. Mag. 





A “Cuaracteristic” Note.—The president of the 
Preston Institution, Mr. John Paley, Jr., presented, 
on Tuesday last, to the museum of that society, an 
autograph letter of his grace the Duke of Wellington. 
The advice contained in the characteristic and piquant 
epistle is so excellent, and so generally applicable. 
that we present our readers with a copy of it :— 
“ London, Feb. 13, 1843. F. M. the Duke of Wel- 
lington presents his compliments to Mrs. C—-. He 
really regrets much that he has not been able to read 
her letter. He entreats her to write in a plain hand, 
in dark ink, and in few words what her commands 
are. Mrs. C——, , Liverpool.” — Preston 
Chronicle. 


A Cvustom-novse Dirricu.try.—--Several weeks 
since, the importation of a quantity of Indian corn 
took place in the ear, or attached to the stem or cob, 
amounting to 28,000 heads of the article, by a vessel 
named Richard Cobden, arrived from South America. 
The whole of the parcel has remained in bond up to 
the present time, and the owners now requiring the 
delivery of the same for home consumption, a diffi- 
culty arose as to the manner of measuring the corn 
for the duty, viz., ls. per quarter, which it was of 
course impossible to do in its existing state, and ap- 
plication having been made to the revenue authori- 
ties for the purpose, permission was given in this 
particular instance, for the whole quantity to be 
thrashed in the warehouse, in order that the grain 
might be detached from the huge husk, cob, or stalk, 
for the purpose of being metered for the duty due 
thereon.— Examiner. 
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From the Examiner. 


Short Sketches of the Wild » oe and Natural His- 
tory of the Highlands. From the Journals of 
Cuarues St. Joun, Esq. 


Tuus is a delightful book. In raciness of style, 
force of description, and hearty love of the matters 
described, it is quite equal to the books of Mr. 
Waterton. The naturalist will be most charmed 
with it. There is indeed enough of adventure in 
Mr. St. John’s hunting exploits to make the book 
attractive to general readers ; but its great fascina- 
tion consists in its vivid and truthful pictures of ani- 
mated nature in Morayshire and some of the sur- 
rounding districts. 

Mr. St. John is no battue man; no wholesale 
slaughterer in the disguise of a sportsman. His 
pleasure lies as well in the excitement of the pur- 
suit, as in those delightful impressions from natural 
objects which come unsought during extensive 
rambles through varied scenery ; and both he has 


‘the happy art of transferring to the reader. He is 


not insensible, indeed, to the comfort of bringing a 
dainty morsel to his own larder, or to that of a 
friend. He can taste a delicacy by proxy, and rel- 
ish it the more that another joins in the enjoyment. 
In all which, we take it, he fulfils the true condi- 
tions of the character of the gentleman sportsman, 
from the days of Will Wimble and Sir Roger de 
Coverly to his own. 

Mr. St. John can also sympathize with what is 
good or what is merely picturesque, in the Highland 
poacher; and he throws an amusing light on the 
rigorous exclusion of sight-seeking tourists from 
** the hills of the buck and the roe.”’ It is clear, 
from Mr. St. John’s revelation, that the gamekeep- 
ers find it safer to interfere with urbane and pacific 
ramblers, than with the indigenous poacher; and 
that they catch as many of the more innocent class 
as ible, on the same principle that bad shots 
will bag anything that comes in the way to hide 
their inefficiency for better sport. 

Mr. St. Joha, the reader will understand from all 
this, is a gentleman who takes life easily, and who 
has unwittingly become a naturalist, while he 
thought himself in pursuit of amusement merely. 
The close observer passes, by easy transition, to the 
faithful describer, of the habits of all classes of liv- 
ing beings. From the tiny eels, which wriggle in 
myriads up the moist and moss-grown stones of 
Highland streams in spring, to the eagle and the 
mammoth stag, who have for years been the tyrants 
of their district—nothing escapes him. e is 
familiar with the inmost economy of the badger’s 
house ; he has lurked in ambush to see the tricks 
of the fox; he has drifted on the waves beneath 
the cliffs of Cromarty, intent upon the doings of 
seals and gannets; and he has bivouacked near the 
mountain summits in his chase of the deer. 

Let us endeavor, by a few extracts, taken rather 
with a view to our own space than to the prefer- 
ence we might else have given, to communicate to 
our readers some taste for the pleasure this delight- 
ful book has given as. 


GAELIC FISHERMEN. 


** In the quict summer evenings it was interesting 
to see my crew of five Highlanders, as, singing a 
Gaelic song, they rowed the boat in a large semi- 
circle round one of the bays, letting out the net as 
they went, one end of the rope being held by a man 
on the shore at the point from which they started. 
When they got to the other side of the bay they 
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landed, with the exception of one man, who re. 
mained in the boat to nght the net if it got fixed jy 
roots or stones. The rest hauled in the net gradu- 
ally, bringing the two ends together. As it came 
in, a fine trout or pike now and then would be seen 
making a dart round the enclosed space within the 
net, or dashing at the net itself, d ging for a mo- 
ment half the corks under. water. “ithe head man 
of the crew, a little peppery Highlander, invariably 
got into a state of the most savage excitement, 
which increased as the net approached the shore; 
and if any stoppage occurred from its being caught 
by a root or stick, he actually danced with excite- 
ment, hallooing and swearing in Gaelic at the net, 
the men and the fish. When all went on smoothly 
and well, he acted the part of fugleman with no 
little dignity, perched in the bow of the boat, and 
keeping the men in proper place and time as 
they dragged in the net. We generally caught a 
great number of trout and pike, some of very large 
size. By the time we had killed all the fish, and 
arranged them in rows to admire their beauty and 
size, the little captain (as the other men called him) 
subsided into a good-humored calm; and having 
offered a pinch of snuff to the game-keeper, whom 
he generally fixed upon in particular to shout at, in 
consequence of a kind of rivalry between them, and 
also in consequence of his measuring some head 
and shoulders higher than himself, he made a brief 
apology for what he had said, winding it up by 
saying, ‘ And after all, that’s no so bad, your 
honor,’ as he pointed to some giant trout; he then 
would light a pipe, and having taken a few whiffs, 
deliberately shove it alight into his waistcoat pocket, 
and extracting a netting needle and string, set to 
work, mending any hole that had been made in the 
net. This done, and a dram of whisky having 
been passed round, the net was arranged on the 
stern of the boat, and they rowed round the wooded 
promontory to the other creek, keeping time to 
their oars with some wild Gaelic song, with a 
chorus in which they all joined, and the sound of 
which, as it came over the water of the lake, and 
died gradually away as they rounded the headland, 
had a most peculiarly romantic effect.”’ 


AN EAGLE’S DEATH. 


** Soon afterwards a magnificent eagle suddenly 
arose almost at our feet, as we came to the edge of 
a precipice, on a shelf of which, near the summit, 
he had heen resting. Bang went one barrel at hin, 
ata distance of twenty yards. The small shot 
struck him severely, me ropping his legs, he rose 
into the air, darting upwards nearly perpendicular- 
ly, a perfect cloud of feathers coming out of him. 
He then came wheeling in a stupified manner back 
over our heads. We both of us fired = at 
him, and down he fell with one wing broken, and 
hit all over with our small shot. He struggled 
hard to keep up with the other wing, but could not 
do so, and came heavily to the ground within a 

ard of the edge of the precipice. He fell over on 
his back at he: and then rising up on his feet, 
looked round with an air of reproachful defiance. 
The blood was dropping slowly out of his beak, 
when Donald fooli So to secure him, instead 


of leaving him to die where he was ; in consequence 
of his doing so, the eagle fluttered back a few steps, 
still, however, keeping his face to the foe. But, 
coming to the edge of the precipice, he fel) back- 
wards over it, and we saw him tumbling and strug- 
gling downwards, as he strove to cling to the pro- 
jections of the reck—but in vain, as he came to no 
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stop till he reached the bottom, where we beheld 
him, after regaining his feet for a short time, sink 
gradually to the ground. Tt was impossible for us 
to reach the place where he lay dead without going 
so far round that the daylight would have failed us. 
] must own, notwithstanding the reputed destruc- 
tiveness of the eagle, that I looked with great re- 

t at the dead body of the noble bird, and wished 
that I had not killed him, the more especially as I 
was obliged to leave him to rot uselessly in that in- 
accessible place.’’ 


RATS. 


“ Everybody must be glad to encourage any 
animal that kills a rat, and the owls are the most 
determined enemies to this, the most obnoxious and 
disgusting animal which we have in this country. 
For what can be so sickening as to know that these 
animals come direct from devouring and revelling in 
the foulest garbage in the drains of your house to 
the larder where your own provisions are kept ; 
and, fresh from their stinking and filthy banquet, 
run over your meat with their clammy paws, and 
gnaw at your bread with their foul teeth? what 
cleansing and washing can wipe away their traces! 
Nothing will keep out these animals when they 
have once established themselves in a house. They 

naw through stone, lead, or almost anything. 

hey may be extirpated for a time, but you sudden- 
ly find yourself invaded by a fresh army. Some 
old rats, too, acquire such a carnivorous appetite, 
that fowls and ducks, old or young, pigeons, rabbits 
—all falla prey to them. Adepts in climbing as 
well as in undermining, they get at everything, 
dead or alive. They reach game, although hung 


most carefully in a larder, by climbing the wall, and 
clinging to beam or rope till they get at it; they 


then devour and destroy all that can be reached. I 
have frequently known them in this manner destroy 
a larder full of game in asingle night. They seem 
to commence with the hind legs of the hares, and 
to eat downwards, hollowing the animal out as it 
hangs up, till nothing but the skin is left. In the 
fields, to which the rats betake themselves in the 
summer time, not only corn, but game, and eggs of 
all kinds, fall to their share. 

“Mr. Waterton says that no house in England 
has more suffered from the Hanoverian rats than 
his own ; I don’t doubt it—in every sense. The 
poor water-rat is a comparatively harmless animal, 
feeding principally upon herbage, not refusing, 
however, fish, or even toads, when they come in its 
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lieve that the best kind of trap in a house is the 
common gin, laid open and uncovered in their runs. 
They then do not seem to suspect any danger, but 
when the trap is covered they are sure to detect its 
presence, and like all wild animals, they are much 
more cautious in avoiding a concealed danger than 
an open one. Poison is the best means of getting 
rid of them, and the manner of applying it is as fol- 
lows :—F or the space of a fortnight feed the rats 
with good wholesome meal and water in some quiet 
room or cellar accessible to all these troublesome 
inmates of your house. At first two or thee rats 
may find it out; these are sure to lead others to 
the place, till the whole company of freebooters go 
for their share. As soon as you see that they seem 
to have collected in numbers in your feeding room, 
season your meal with plenty of arsenic, and you 
may be pretty sure of its being all devoured. Con- 
tinue giving them this till you find no more come, 
and by that time probably there are none left alive 
in the house. Tie only danger is, that some of 
them may die behind the wainscots of your rooms, 
in which case you must either open the place and 
search till you find the dead animal, or you must 
vacate the room till the dreadful stench is over. 
That rats carry off hens’ and even turkeys’ eggs to 
some considerable distance is a fact; how they ac- 
complish this feat I should like to know, as they do 
it without breaking the shell, or leaving any mark 
upon it. A crow or magpie, Columbus like, short- 
ens the difficulty by sticking the lower mandible of 
his bill into a hen’s egg when he wants to carry it 
off, but this is beyond a rat’s capabilities; never- 
theless, eggs form one of their favorite repasts. 
The increase of rats, if left to breed in peace, 
would exceed that of almost any other animal, as 
they produce broods of six or eight young ones in 
rapid succession, throughout the greatest part of 
the year. In building anest for her young, the fe- 
male carries off every soft substance which she can 
find ; pieces of lace, cloth, and, above all, paper, 
seem to be her favorite lining. 

‘** The natural destroyers in this country of this 
obnoxious animal seem to be the hen-harrier, the 
falcon, the long-eared and the tawny owl, cats, 
weasels, and stoats; and ante omnes, boys of every 
age and grade wage war to the knife against rats, 
wherever and whenever they can find them. 

** As for rat-catchers—find me an honest one, 
and I will forfeit my name. I would as soon admit 
a colony of rats themselves, as one of these gentry 
to my house—not but what I have amused myself 





way. The succulent grasses that grow by the | by learning slight tricks of the trade from ouc of 
sides of ditches seem to form its chief food during | these representatives of roguery and unblushing 
the summer season. Early in the spring, before | effrontery, but, fas est et ab hoste doceri. Rats 
these grasses are well grown, the water-rat preys | swarm about the small towns in this country where 
much on toads. I have found little piles of the feet, | the herrings are cured, living amongst the stones 
and remains of several of these animals, near the | of the harbors and rocks on the shore, and issuing 
edge of water frequented by these rats, which they | out in great numbers towards nightfall to feed on 
seem to have collected together in certain places, the stinking remains of the fish. 
and left there. I have known the water rat to do| ‘They have been seen migrating from these 
great damage to the artificial dams and the heads places at the end of the fishing season in compact 
of ponds by undermining them, and boring holes in bodies and in immense numbers. They then 
every direction through them, below the water- | spread themselves, an invading host, amongst the 
mark, as well as above it. The water-rat has pe- | farm-houses and stack-yards in the neighborhood ; 
culiarly sensitive organs of scent, and it is therefore | repairing again to the coast for the benefit of a fish- 
almost impossible to trap him, as he is sure to dis- | diet and sea air, when their wonderful instinct tells 
cover the taint of the human hand. Cunning as them that the fishing season has again commenced. 
the house-rat is, this kind is much more so. Though | But I really must finish the subject, or my reader 
the former may be in a measure kept down will be as tired as I am myself of these accounts of 
y constant trapping, it is a troublesome method, the unprincipled greediness and voracity of the 
and there are sure to be some cunning old patri- | Hanoverian or grey rat, who has made for itself a 
archs who will not enter any kind of trap. I be- home in this country, after nearly extirpating the 
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original indigenous and much less vile race of Brit- 
ish rats.’’ 


HABITS OF FOXES. 


** A fox, after he has lost one of his feet in a 
trap, is still able to get his own living, and to keep 
himself in as plight as if he had his whole 
complement of legs effective. One, which had left 
a foot in a trap, and escaped on the other three, 
lived for two years afterwards about the same 
ground. We knew his track in the sand, by the 
impression of his stump. This winter, while 
shooting in the sand-hills, we saw a fox sneak 
quietly into a small thicket of trees. I immediatel 
placed the two sportsmen who were with me at dif- 
ferent points of the thicket, and then took my re- 
triever on the track. The dog, who, from his 
former battles with fox and otter, is very eager in 
his enmity against all animals of the kind, almost 
immediately started the fox, and, after a short 
chase, turned him out within shot of a very sure 
gun. The consequence was the instant death of 

r. Reynard. On examining, he turned out to be 
the very fox whose foot had been nailed up two 
years before. He was an immense old dog-fox, in 
perfect condition, although he had only three legs 
to hunt on. The fox is a constant attendant on the 
rabbit-trapper, robbing him of most of the rabbits 
that are caught in his traps or snares. He some- 
times, however, pays dearly, by getting caught in 
the wires ; and although he generally the 
snare and escapes, does not do so without most se- 
vere punishment. I shot a fox this season who had 
the remains of a rabbit-wire round his hind leg, 
which was cut to the bone by his struggles to es- 


TS When living in Ross-shire, I went one morn- 
ing in July before daybreak to endeavor to shoot a 
stag, who had been complained of very much by an 
adjoining farmer, as having done to 
his crops. Just after it was daylight, I saw a 
fox come very quietly along the edge of the planta- 
tion in whic was concealed; he looked with 
great care over the turf wall into the field, and 
seemed to Jong very much to get hold of some 
hares that were feeding in it—but apparently knew 
that he had no chance of catching one by dint of 
running ; after considering a short time, he seemed 
to have formed his plans, and having examined 
the different gaps in the wall by which the hares 
might be supposed to go in and out, he fixed er 
the one that seemed the most frequented, and laid 
himself down close to it in an attitude like a cat 
watching a mouse-hole. Cunning as he was, he 
was too intent on his own hunting to be aware that 
I was within twenty yards of him with a loaded 
rifle, and able to watch every movement he made ; 
I was much amazed to see the fellow so complete 
outwitted, and kept my rifle ready to shoot him i 
he found me out and attempted to escape. In the 
mean time I watched all his plans: he first with 
great silence and care scraped a small hollow in the 

und, throwing up the sand as a kind of screen 
tween his hiding-place and the hares’ meuse— 
every now and then, however, he stopped to listen, 
and sometimes to take a most cautious peep into the 
field ; when he had done this, he laid himself down 
in a convenient posture for springing upon his prey, 
and remained perfectly motionless, with the excep- 
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tion of an occasional reconnoitre of the feedin 
hares. When the sun began to rise, they came 
one by one from the field to the cover of the planta. 
tion ; three had already come in without passing by 
his ambush, one of them came within twenty yanis 
of him, but he made no movement beyond crouch. 
ing still more flatly to the ground—presently two 
came directly towards him ; though he did not yep. 
ture to look up, I saw, by an involuntary motion of his 
ears, that those quick organs had already warned 
him of their approach ; the two hares came through 
the gap together, and the fox springing with the 
quickness of iehning caught one and killed her im- 
mediately ; he then lifted up his booty and was car- 
rying it off like a retriever, when my rifle-ball 
stopped his course by passing through his back- 
bone, and I went up and despatched him. Afier 
seeing this I never wondered again as to how a fox 
could make a prey of animals much quicker than 
himself, and apparently quite as cunning.” 

We must repeat of Mr. St. John’s book, that jt 

takes a place beside Waterton’s, White of Sel- 
borne’s, and other of the happiest effusions in the 
literature of natural history. It is a calendar jin 
which the seasons of the year are indicated by the 
migrations and businesses of the inferior animals. |; 
is for Morayshire what White's history of Selborne 
is to his more domesticated region. There js 
great variety in Morayshire scenery, from the Al- 
pine to the Cham ; from the sea-coast to the 
inland. Nor are its occupants less varied. Birds 
and beasts, which cultivation has driven from other 
parts of the island, still house there. The advance 
of arboriculture has attracted to that northern dis- 
trict, birds which once were only met with further 
to the south; and storms, or erratic propensity, 
often bring thither winged visitants, which more 
commonly confine themselves to the shores of the 
Baltic. 
The difference of the seasons, too, is more 
marked in Morayshire, than with us here in the 
south. The systematic naturalist may learn much 
from Mr. St. John that has escaped those who 
walk in the trammels of system and classification ; 
and every reader will find in his pages the fresh- 
ness and animation of real nature. 





Canava.—The Toronto Board of Trade has memo- 
rialized the Queen for a repeal of the differential du- 
ties in favor of British importations, a modification 
of the Navigation-laws, and the removal! of all re- 
strictions on the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
It was generally understood that Lord Cathcart was 
about to return to England; and great anxiety was 
felt for the appointment of a new Governor.— Spec- 
tator, 19 Sept. 





Tue Inpian Meat Boox ; comprising the best Amen- 
can receipts for the various preparations of that 
excellent article. By Eliza Leslie, of Philadel- 
phi, author of “American Domestic Cookery,” 


A useful manaal for the preparation of an article of 
food destined, it would appear, to take its place among 
us as a necessary of life. The different kinds of 
meal, and the various modes of cooking, are very 
clearly described ; the little volume comprising about 
seventy different receipts, set forth in a plain and un- 





mistakable phraseology.— Spect. 
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From the United Service Magazine. (which, a short time previous, had witnessed his 
THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF RIVERS. magnificence and power. 
In the first war for the reformation in Germany, 
Frederick of Saxony and his Protestant allies 
Ture have been numerous instances in the his-| assembled their forces, to contest their rights and 
tory of all nations, where a small army, well com-| privileges against the encroachment of the emperor, 
manded, have beaten a superior numerical force,| Charles V. After a campaign of some duration, 
when meeting them in the open field, or when,| the elector stationed his army on the bank of a 
choosing a strong position on fortified heights, they | river, considering it to be a place of perfect safety ; 
have waited for the approach of the enemy. On| he was surprised by the emperor, and a tedious 
many other occasions, mountain passes have often | imprisonment, and the loss of his electorate, were 
witnessed the destruction of numerous armies. | the reward of his bad generalship. 
The Straits of Thermopyle and the Passes of the} King James IJ. assembled his Irish forces, and 
Kyber, have, in various ages of the world, enabled | several French disciplined regiments, by whom he 
a brave and determined race of people to defy the| was assisted, to contend for the possession of the 
utmost efforts of disciplined armies. It is there- | British crown, with his rival, William the Third. 
fore of great importance that the position in which | He marshalled his forces on the river Boyne ; but 
masses of men, composing armies, are placed,| the English monarch crossed over with his army, 
should be such as to render their strength available | defeated the French and Irish forces, and James 
in the highest possible degree. But it is rather a| was compelled to become an exile from the country 
singular circumstance in the history of the wars in| over which he had formerly ruled. 
which the human race have engaged, that in every} When Louis XIV. invaded Holland, the Dutch 
instance where a general has placed his army be-! troops were stationed on the bank of the Rhine to 
hind a river to defend the passage, he has a defend the passage ; but, after a very trivial re- 
been defeated. It is a very important rule int e| sistance, they broke their ranks, and fled in all 
strategy of war, and has not hitherto been ‘directions. A medal, struck in honor of the event, 
noticed with the attention which it appears to | attested the success of the conqueror. 
deserve. In the Seven Years’ War in Germany the Aus- 
Rivers are a bad military line. trian forees were commanded by two veteran com- 
Many instances may be exhibited where they | manders, Marshal Daun and General Brown. In 
have been chosen as strong military positions, but | the sixth year of the war the Austrian forces were 
they have always deceived their possessor. encamped on the border of a river in Bohemia, as 
aya was not so good a barrier against the|a safe position, under the command of General 
Scots as the Roman Wall. Brown. Frederick the Great crossed the river 
The Rhine was a military barrier against the) with his army, overwhelmed the Austrian forces, 


ancient Germans, but would not have been against and the conquest of great part of Bohemia was the 
a civilized power. result. 


BY JOHN FINCH, ESQ. 





The Romans defended the line of the Danube! Montcalm, the commander of the French forces 
for a few years against the savage tribes of |in their North American colonies, encamped his 
the north, but at length retired to the true barrier army on the shores of the river St. Lawrence, to 
of the Pannonian Alps, leaving the interval a/ defend the city of Quebec against the attack of the 
desert. | English. General Wolfe landed with his troops 

Rivers are more an apparent than a real obstacle | in spite of all opposition, and by a complete victory 





in war. extinguished every trace of French dominion in 
The battles of the Po, the Mincio, the Taglia-| North America. 
mento, the Rhine, and the Danube, have had simi-| In the war of the American revolution General 
lar results in the most distant periods of the history | Howe, the British commander, conquered New 
of the world, and from the battle of Granicus to| York and New Jersey. He then stationed two 
that of Beresina, the defenders of rivers have regiments of Hessian troops at Trenton, on the 
always been unfortunate. | Delaware, to defend the passage of the river 
In the following essay we propose, in the first | against the American forces. Washington crossed 
place, to give an account of various battles in which | over with his army, and inflicted a severe defeat on 
this fact is exemplified ; we shall afterwards en-| that portion of the British army. 
deavor to explain the reason of its occurrence ;| In the following campaign General Howe assem- 
and, in the third place, we shall endeavor to show | bled his forces, embarked them on board the fleet, 
that the great generals of ancient and modern time, | and landed at Elktown, in Maryland, from whence 
who have been inferior to their adversaries either! he marched to take possession of the city of 
in the number or the discipline of their forces, and| Philadelphia. General Washington assembled his 
who have therefore been compelled to remain some | troops on the river Brandywine, to contest the 
time in defensive positions, have never selected the | passage, and save the city from capture; but 
bank of a river for their encampment. They have,| General Howe defeated the American army, and 
in preference, stationed their army in strong moun-|then achieved the conquest of the capital of 
tain passes, or in hilly countries, where the natural| the American States without any further oppo- 
Strength of the position, aided by redoubts and arti- | sition. 
ficial defences, enabled them to resist the attacks} The misfortunes of the Austrians, in their first 
of their enemy. campaigns in Italy against Bonaparte, aruse in a 
Iustances of the defeat of armies stationed on the | principal degree from stationing their forces on the 
oks of rivers : banks of rivers as defensible positions, and it was 
Darius, Emperor of Persia, assembled the forces | only after repeated defeats that they changed this 
of his extensive dominions on the river Granicus,| portion of their military routine of war. 
to resist the invasion of Alexander the Mace-| In the year 1796 Marshal Beaulieu commanded 
donian ; but his troops were defeated, and he was] the Austrian army in Italy. He attempted in the 
compelled to wander as a fugitive over realms| first place to defend the line of the Po against the 
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invasion of the French army, but was defeated at 
Valenza. He then attempted to defend the line of 
the Adda, and stationed his forces at Lodi, to pre- 
vent the passage of the French. As this was one 
of the most celebrated victories of Napoleon, and 
elucidates in some important particulars the theory 
which it is attempted to establish in this essay, 
we shall insert from a sean history some 
of the more important detai this feat of 
arms. 

‘* Upon the 10th of May, attended by his best 
—. and heading the choicest of his troops, 

apoleon pressed forward towards Lodi, where the 
bidge was left standing, but was swept by twenty 
or thirty pieces of Austrian artillery, whose thun- 
ders menaced death to any one who should attempt 
the pass of peril. The French with great alert- 
hess got as many guns in position on the left bank, 
and answered this tremendous fire with equal 
spirit. During this cannonade Bonaparte threw 
himself personally among the fire, in order to sta- 
tion two guns, loaded with grape-shot, in such a 
position as to render it impossible for any one to 
approach for the purpose of undermining and de- 
stroying the bridge, and then calmly proceeded to 
make preparations for a desperate yore + The 
cavalry were directed to cross, if possible, at a 
place where the Adda was said to be fordable ; a 
task which they accomplished with difficulty. In 
the mean time Bonaparte observed that the Aus- 
trian line of infantry was thrown considerably be- 
hind the batteries of artillery which they supported, 
in order that they might have the advantage of a 
bending slope of ground, which afforded some 
shelter from the French fire. He, therefore, 
drew up a close column of 3000 grenadiers, pro- 
tected from the artillery of the Austrians by the 
walls and houses of the town, and yet considerably 
nearer to the enemy’s line of guns on the opposite 
side of the Adda, than were their own infantry, 
which ought to have protected them. The column 
of grenadiers thus secured waited in comparative 
safety until the appearance of the French cavalry, 
who had crossed the ford, began to disquiet the 
Austrians. This was the critical moment which 
Bonaparte expected. A single word of command 
wheeled the head of the column of grenadiers to 
the left, and placed it on the perilous bridge. The 
word was given to advance, and they rushed on 
with loud shouts of ‘ Vive la Republique.’ But 
their appearance on the bridge was the signal for a 
redoubled shower of grape-shot, while, from the 
houses on the left side of the river, the soldiers 
who occupied them poured volley after volley of 
musketry on the thick column, as it endeavored to 
force its way over the long bridge. At one time 
the French grenadiers, unable to sustain this dread- 
ful storm, appeared for an instant to hesitate, but 
Berthier, the chief of Bonaparte’s staff, with Mas- 
sena, L’Allegmagne, and Corvini, hurried to the 
head of the column, and by their presence and gal- 
lantry renewed the resolution of the soldiers, who 
now poured across the bridge. The Austrians had 
but one resource left, to rush upon the French 
with the bayonet and kill or drive back into the 
Adda those who had forced a passage, before they 
could receive support from their comrades, who 
were still filing across the bridge. But the oppor- 
tunity was neglected, either because the troops 
which should have executed the mancuvre had 
been, as we have already stated, withdrawn too far 
from the river, or because the soldiery, as happens 
when they repose too much confidence in a strong 


position, became panick-struck when they say ji 
unex ly carried. Or it may be that Gener,| 
Beaulieu, so old and so unfortunate, had somew)ha: 
lost that energy and presence of mind which tho 
critical moment demanded. hatever was the 
cause, the French rushed on the artillerymer, 
from whose fire they had lately suffered so tye. 
mendously, and, unsupported as they were, ha) 
little difficulty in oe them. The Austriay 
army now completely gave way, and lost in their 
retreat, anno as it was by the French cavalry. 
upwards of twenty guns, a thousand prisoners, ani 
aan two thousand more wounded or slain 

uch was the famous passage of the Bridge o/ 
Lodi, achieved with such skill and gallantry as 
gave the victor the same character for fearless jn. 
trepidity and practical talent in actual battle, which 
the former part of the campaign had gained him as 
an able tactician.” 

After the defeat of Lodi, Marshal Beauliey 
attempted to defend the line of the Mincio, from 
which being driven, he finally assembled the Aus. 
trian forces on the Adige, but with no better suc. 
cess. The command of the Austrian army was 
then conferred upon another commander. 

In the campaign of 1797, in Italy, hostilities 
commenced between the French republic and the 
pope of Rome. The papal army, consisting of 
about seven or eight thousand men, was encamped 
on the river Senio, which runs to the southward 
of the town of Imola, to dispute the passage. The 
banks were defended by cannon, but the river 
being unusually low, the French crossed about a 
league and a half higher up than the position of 
the Roman army, which, taken in the rear, fled in 
every direction. A few hundreds were killed, 
among whom were several monks. 

After the defeat of Wurmser, and the capture 
of Mantua, the Archduke Charles took the com- 
mand of the Austrian forces, and attempted in vain 
to stop the triumphant career of Bonaparte. The 
archduke first occupied Friuli and the line of the 
Piave, from whence being driven, he stationed his 
forces on the river Tagliamento. There he was 
defeated, and he finally encamped on the Lisonzo. 
Again the same fate attended him, and his re- 
treat to Vienna, and a treaty of peace with the 
victorious French, ended this unfortunate cam- 

n. 

n the disastrous year 1807, General Mack 
assembled the Austrian forces on the river Inn, to 
dispute the possession of Bavaria and the upper 
Austrian provinces against the advance of the 
French army ; but Bonaparte inflicted severe de- 
feats upon several corps of his army, and finally 
ogee him to surrender as prisoner of war a 

Im. 

After Napoleon, Emperor of France, had wit- 
nessed the almost total destruction of his magnifi- 
cent legions in the cold and hostile provinces of 
Russia, he assembled the wrecks of his army, and 
attempted to secure his retreat from the country 
which had been so fatal to his ambitious career. 
The Russian Admiral Tchitchagoff, with a numer- 
ous army under his command, stationed them on 
the Beresina, to defend the passage ; but the em- 

ror crossed over with the greater part of his army, 
in spite of all opposition. His rear-guard, together 
with the numerous followers of his army, were 
surprised and cut off on the eastern bank of the 
river, but he succeeded in effecting his retreat into 
Poland with the remainder of his force. 





After Napoleon had been defeated in various bat- 
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tles in Germany, in the campaign of 1813, he as- 
sembled his beaten and diminished forces in order 
to return to France. ‘To prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, General Wrede, commander 
of the Bavarian army, collected several corps, to- 
gether with some Austrian auxiliaries, and sta- 
tioned them on the river Hanau, to contest the pas- 
sage. Napoleon defeated his army, and effected 
his retreat in safety to France. 

In the commencement of the war in Portugal, 
the French army had possession of the whole 
northern portion of that kingdom. On the landing 
of General Wellesley to command the English 
army, Marshal Soult assembled his forces on the 
northern bank of the Douro, to defend the city of 
Oporto and the adjoining territory, against the ad- 
yance of the British. Wellington crossed over 
with his battalions, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy, and drove them as helpless fugitives from 
the country. 

We will now notice two or three battles which 
may be supposed to prove a contradiction to the 
above examples, but which on examination will be 
found not to possess that character. 

After the possession of Vienna by the French in 
the year 1809, the Archduke Charles assembled 
the troops of the Austrian empire on the Danube, 
in order to stop the further progress of the French, 
but he did not attempt to contest the passage of the 
river. He stationed his forces on the heights of 
Aspern and Wagram, two small villages, about 
four miles from the bank of the river. He allowed 
the major part of the French army to pass over, 
and deploy on the plains, and then attacked them 
with the whele of his forces, and gained one of 
the greatest victories the Danube had ever wit- 
nessed. 

When Wallace, the champion of Scotland, had 
liberated his native country from the yoke of the 
English monareh, he assembled all his forces at 
Stirling, on the river Ayr, to defend the independ- 
ence of the country against the attack of the Eng- 
lish army. He allowed great part of the troops 
under Cressingham to pass over without opposi- 
tion ; he then attacked them, and gained a complete 
victory. 

The British forees, under the command of Gen- 
eral Broek, in Upper Canada, were stationed near 
the river Niagara, to defend the frontier from the 
invasion of the Americans. ‘They allowed the 
latter to cross over in some force, and then put 
them to the rout, and pursued them with great 
slaughter. 

Thus, in the three instances last adduced, we 
perceive that so far from there being any attempt 
to defend the passage of the river, the enemy were 
encouraged to pass over, and were then attacked 
and defeated. 

_ What is the reason that troops stationed behind 
rivers never make the same resistance they would 
display in any other situation ¢ 

t probably arises from the fact of their being 
taken by surprise. An army, encamped in the 
open country, and expecting to be attacked, will 
display the usual amount of courage, which may 
be expected from their natural disposition, their 
discipline, and the skill of their commander. But 
troops placed behind a river do not expect to be at- 
tacked, the river appears to them to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle, and they gradually begin to 
consider it in that light. The river is also fre- 
quently passed at a place distant from that which 
is expected, and thus the arrangements for defence 
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at the particular point where the army is stationed 
are frustrated. 

Let us now notice some of the campaigns of the 
great generals of various periods of history, and 
from their example, trace what was their opinion 
of the best ground for encampment for an army, 
which was inferior in numerical or physical force 
to its adversary. 

When Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, had 
exterminated two or three of the Roman armies 
which came in contact with him in Traly, and the 
Roman republic, which had hitherto been so pros- 
perous in its ambitious career, seemed to be on the 
point of falling under his power, the senate of 
Rome conferred the office of dictator on Fabius, 
who took the command of the remaining Roman 
troops, and set out to oppose the dreaded Cartha- 
ginian. What was the policy he pursued on this 
occasion? his troops were dispirited and unable to 
cope with the victorious army of Hannibal. Italy 
is intersected by numerous streams, but instead of 
placing his ser on the banks of any of those riv- 
ers as a defensible position, he placed his camp on 
the range of the Apennines, from whence he con- 
stantly watched over and harassed his formidable 
opponent. 

nthe seven years’ war of Germany, when Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia was contending at the 
same time against the armies of the empire, of 
Austria, of Prussia, of Sweden, and of France, 
and made war in a country intersected by various 
rivers, the Elbe, the Oder, the Muldaw, the Saale, 
and their numerous tributaries, he seldom placed 
his camp upon the border of those streams. 

When Frederick the Great of Prussia invaded 
Bohemia, he defeated the Austrian forces in a 
great battle, and laid siege to Prague, which was 
on the point of surrendering. In this extremity 
the Austrian government conferred the command 
of their army on Marshal Daun, and well did he 
repay the confidence reposed in him. He wasa 
worthy competitor of Frederick in the art of war. 
His troops were superior in number but inferior in 
discipline to the Prussians, but by great judgment 
in the position of his camp, which by paloaies 
and batteries he rendered impregnable, and send- 
ing various parties of his soldiers to the relief of 
the besieged city, and finally, by obtaining a victo- 
ry over the Prussians when they attempted to storm 
his camp, he compelled Frederick to relinquish his 
conquests and return to his native dominions. 

General Washington, in America, commanded a 
provincial force, which, in the first years of the 
war, was totally unable to contend in the open field 
against the disciplined armies of England. He, 
therefore, chose for his encampment some strong 
hilly country, which was unassailable with any 
prospect of success, from whence he sallied out to 
various parts of the continent, where the services 
of his army were required. The highlands of the 
state of New York, and the mountainous region in 
the Met of Morristown, were his usual head- 
quarters ; he thus disciplined his army, and finally 
achieved the independence of his country. 

The Russian Czar Alexander assembled the 
forces of his empire, under the command of the 
German Barclay de Tolly, on the river Dwina, 
where several fortified camps were erected to resist 
the invasion of the French ; the choice of the posi- 
tion proves that general to have been unequal to 
his task. Ata subsequent period the destinies of 
the Russian army were committed to the charge of 
Kutusoff, and he selected, with much better judg- 
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ment the heights of Borodino as his final battle- 
ground against the enemy. 

When Blucher commanded the Prussians he was 
frequently inferior in force to the French by whom 
he was opposed, but he never took refuge behind a 
river as a secure position, which would confer 
safety upon his army, and where he could not be 
attacked. The strong country of Silesia was his 
usual ‘* point d’appui,’’ and selecting his encamp- 
ments with consummate skill, and giving battle on 
all occasions where there was any prospect of suc- 
cess, he was finally successful in freeing his country 
from the yoke of the foreigner. 

In the campaign of France, in the year 1814, 
Bonaparte commanded an army, whose numerical 
force did not probably waa 60,000 men, with 
whom he had to resist the attacks of armies of 

reatly superior force. In this extremity of his 
ate he never stationed his forces behind rivers, but 
choosing his fields of battle, and in some measure 
making up by his extreme activity for the smallness 
of his battalions, he inflicted many severe defeats 
on his enemy. 

When Wellington, with a far inferior force, de- 
fended Portugal against the numerous and disci- 
plined armies of the French, commanded by Mas- 
sena, he did not attempt to defend the line of the 
Tagus, the Douro, or the Minho, but he chose a 
position on the heights of Busaco, and, finally, on 
those of Torres Vedras, where he took up an im- 
pregnable position, from whence he de the ut- 
most efforts of the French to dislodge him. 

We have thus given many examples, from vari- 
ous periods of history, from different continents, 
and from several nations, where the armics at- 
tempting to defend rivers have always been defeat- 
ed ; we may therefore consider that we have estab- 
lished the proposition that rivers are indefensible 
in war. 

In a former memoir we have given some exam- 
ples of armies which were defeated when they 
attempted to prevent the passage of rivers by an 
hostile army. We now pro to enumerate 
some more instances of battle, in which this impor- 
tant fact in the science of war is elucidated and 
confirmed, The accounts of the various engage- 
ments have been collected from the pages of Hume, 
Gibbon, Scott, Alison, Thiers, and other authors, 
and may be easily traced by any one who is desir- 
ous to ascertain their correctness. Two or three 
of the engagements here recited were mentioned in 
the first essay ; but the fuller details now presented 
are supposed to possess various points of interest 
both to the general and professional reader. 

The great strategetical operations of war have a 
common character by which they are distinguished 
in all ages, and in all times. An army stationed 
on the bank of a river to defend the is al- 
ready half ccfeated, for it occupies a bad defensive 
position. The difference in arms appears to make 
no difference in the result. The Scythians, armed 
with bows and arrows; the Britons, with their 
lances ; the Persians, with their scymiters; the 
Austrian infantry, the French cuirassiers, the Prus- 
sian riflemen, the Russian cannoneers, were equally 
defeated when they attempted to defend rivers. 
That the principle is an important one must be con- 
fessed, when we consider that the Empire of Persia 
was lost on the banks of the Granicus—the fate of 
the kingdom of Ireland was decided on the banks 
of the Boyne—Scotland was conquered on the 
shores of the river Earn—half the Italian States 
were subdued on the bridge of Lodi, and the other 


half were extinguished at the battles of Taglia- 
mento and Lisonzo—the Austrian empire fell, be. 
cause her troops attem to defend the lines of 
the Iner and Inn, as the Prussian monarchy was 
extinguished on the banks of the Saale—Switzer. 
land was subdued by a battle on the waters o¥ 
Zurich—and the French lost the northern provinces 
of Portugal by attempting to defend the Boome. 

The Persian army, stationed on the Granicus, 
consisted of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, aecord- 
ing to the history of Diodorus. When Alexander 
arrived at the river, he ordered his troops, without 
delay, to pass over, although the stream was rapid, 
and the opposite bank, which was very steep, was 
lined by ie enemy. The Persian horse, who were 
drawn up in a line before their foot, made a most 
furious attack, but the Macedonians, animated by 
the behavior of Alexander, who passed with eager- 
ness into the greatest dangers, advanced in the 
midst of a shower of arrows and darts, and in a 
very short time put the enemy to flight. The vie- 
tory was chiefly attributed to the personal bravery 
of Alexander and the Thessalian cavalry ; 20,000 
foot soldiers and 2500 horse were killed on the side 
of the Persians, while of the Macedonians there 
fell only 120 men. 

After the conquest of Persia, Alexander marched 
at the head of his army into Scythia, for the pur- 
pose of conquering that country. ‘The inhabitants 
assembled in immense multitudes on the banks of 
the River Jaxartes, to defend their possessions, 
The Macedonians, encouraged by the presence of 
their monarch, wrought with such ardor, that, in 
three days, they made 12,000 rafts or floats, and on 
these the river, though very rapid, in the 
face of the enemy, whom they repul with the 
loss of 1000 men, although they themselves suffer- 
ed very considerably ; 100 Macedonian foot were 
slain, and 1000 wounded. 

When Alexander penetrated into India, to con- 
quer that country, Porus, one of the native mon- 
archs, assembled his forces on the banks of the 
River Hydaspes, to defend his dominions. Alex- 
ander, after waiting some time in view of the ene- 
my, resolved to attempt a passage about sixteen 
miles above his camp, where there was a pretty 
large uninhabited island, almost overgrown with 
trees. By favor of a stormy night he transported 
a great part of his army into the island, without 
being observed ; and the storm ceasing about day- 
break, he then boldly set forward to gain the oppo- 
site shore, in sight of the Indian out-guards, who 
instantly posted away to give Porus an account of 
this attempt. As the river was greatly overflowed, 
the Macedonians were obliged to pass another 
channel, where the water rose up to their breasts ; 
but before the enemy ap , they had again 
reached the dry land. Porus resolved to face the 
Macedonians, and leaving part of his army to op- 

Craterus, who remained in the camp, waiting 
or an opportunity to pass, he marched against 
Alexander, at the head of 4000 horse, 30,000 foot, 
300 chariots, and 200 elephants. In the action 
which ensued, the Indians were defeated with 
great slaughter. 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, on his ad- 
venturous march towards Italy, was stopped by 4 
formidable enemy. The Gauls, on the opposite 
bank of the Rhone, assembled all their forces to 
oppose his passage, and seeing it impracticable to 
transport his troops in the face of the enemy, he 
sent a large body of them about twenty-five miles 





up the river, where they passed on floats, without 
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any opposition. ‘Two days after, he embarked the 
rest of his troops, and while the barbarians left 
their camp to oppose him, the detachment, that had 
already over, suddenly attacked them, and 
obliged them to fly. 

When Julius Cesar invaded Britain, Cassive- 
launus, the general of the British forees, after 
being defeated in an ngngement, stationed his 
troops on the banks of the Thames, to prevent the 
further progress of the Roman army. Cesar 
passed over with his army in spite of all opposi- 
tion, his men wading up to their necks in water. 

In the reign of the Emperor Aurelius, a war 
wok place between the Romans and the Marco- 





mann, a nation in Germany, who inhabited the dis- 
trict of country which is now called Bavaria. | 
They were encamped on the other side of the River 
Gran, in the country of the Quadi, beyond the 
Danube, and galled the Romans to such a degree 
by means of their archers and slingers, that the 
emperor thought it advisable to pass the river and 
dislodge them, which was accordingly done, with 
great slaughter on both sides. 

~ When the Emperor Trajan invaded Persia, the 
people of that country assembled a large army on 
the banks of the Tigris, to oppose his further ad- 
vance. The emperor crossed the river in the face 
of the enemy, and inflicted upon them a severe 
defeat. 

In one of the namerous expeditions of Charle- 
magne into the country of the Saxons, that people 
assembled an army on the banks of the Elbe, to 
prevent the passage of his forces. Charlemagne 
gained a great victory over them, and ravaged their 
provinees. 

Louis [X., of France, on his crusade to the Fast, 
defeated a numerous army of Egyptians, who were 


posted on a branch of the Nile to oppose his pas- 
sage, 

Edward IIT., king of England, invaded France 
at the head of a gallant army, and laid waste the 
country around him; but at length provisions were 
wanting for his forces, and the French had assem- 


bled an army of 100,000 men. Edward's intention | 
at this time was to secure his retreat into Flanders, | 
but all the bridges on the Somme were broken | 
down, the opposite banks were lined with 12,000 
men, and the French army, with king Philip at 
their head, was in his rear. Edward and his army 
must have been destroyed, had not a Norman 
peasant, for the sake of a large reward, discovered 





a ford at a place called Oysmont, below Abbeville. 
The English monarch marched thither, and found | 
it practicable ; but Godmar de Fay, who command- | 
ed 12,000 French on the opposite bank, having dis- | 
covered his design, presented himself to oppose | 
him. The affairs of Edward were now desperate, | 
as the van of the French army under Philip was in | 
sight. Edward drew up his army in three divis- 
ions, commanded by himself, the Rarl of Warwick, 
and Geoffry de Hareourt. After a most animated 
dispute, in which the French under De Fay show- 
ed great courage and intrepidity, Edward gained 
the shore, chiefly by the strength and dexterity of 
his English archers, who overmatched the Genoese 
crosshow-men, who, before that day, were looked 
’ ! - the best in the world. Even after the 

nglish troops had passed the river, the dispositions 
which had been made by De Fay were so excel- 
lent, that nothing but the most vigorous exertion 
of English valor could have enabled Edward to 
proceed ; but at last he forced the encmy to pro- 





ceed towards Abbeville. 
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The Duke of Lancaster headed a rebellion 
against Fdward Il., of England ; being pursued 
hofure he had time to collect the whole of his forces, 
he retired behind the Trent, and attempted to de- 
fend the bridge at Burton, in Staffordshire. The 
royal army passed at a ford five miles distant from 
his position, and attacked him in his rear, and he 
was defeated with great slaughter. 

Some English lords assembled a smal] army and 
invaded Scotland, in the year 1332. They landed 
in the county of Fife, with Baliol at their head, 
and marched northwards towards Dupplin, near 
which the Earl of Mar lay encamped with a large 
army on the banks of the river Earn; while an- 
other army, under the Earl of March, was advanc- 
ing from the southern counties of Scotland to 
attack them in the flank and rear. It seemed as if 
that small handful of men must have been inevita- 
bly destroyed by the numbers collected to oppose 
them. But Edward Baliol took the bold resolution 
of attacking the regent’s army by night, and in 
their camp. With this purpose he crossed the 
river which separated the two armies: the Earl of 
Mar had neither placed sentinels nor taken any of 
the usual precautions against surprise, and when 
the English came upon his army, the men were 
asleep and totally unprepared. They made great 
slaughter among the Scots, whose numbers only 
served to increase the confusion. The regent was 
himself slain, with several earls and many other 
men of eminence. Some thousands of the Scots 
were killed with the sword, smothered in the fight, 
or drowned in the river. The English were them- 
selves surprised at gaining, with such inferior num- 
bers, so great and decided a victory; the success 
of which placed Baliol on the throne of Scotland. 

Early in the spring of 1547, the Emperor Charles 
V. resolved to put an end to the war which then 
raged in Germany, and marching at the head of his 
army from Egra, he sent his Hungarian and Span- 
ish horse before him to take possession of all the 
passes, that the Elector of Saxony, who was en- 
camped at Mulberg, behind the Elbe, might have 
no intelligence of his approach. His vigor and se- 
crecy succeeded so well that the elector knew noth- 
of his march till he saw his troops on the other side 
of the river. At first he would not believe them to 


.be imperialists, but the Spanish soldiers plunged 


into the stream and swam across the river with their 
swords in their mouths. This uncommon intrepid- 
ity daunted the elector so much, that he gave or- 
ders for a retreat. But the imperialists having 
passed the river in boats, part of which they brought 
along with them in wagons, the emperor ordered 
him to be pursued by his cavalry, which they did 
and overtook him ina wood. The elector was then 
in a miserable condition to fight such an army as 
Charles had with him. He had sent part of his 
troops to Wirtemberg, and part to Bohemia, so that 
he had with him not more than 10,000 men. Find- 
ing it impossible to escape, he prepared to fight on 
the 24th of April, but his army was cut in pieces by 
that of the imperialists, who are said to have lost 
not more than forty men. He himself behaved 
bravely in his own person, but being wounded in 
the cheek, and surrounded by his enemies, he sur- 
rendered himself prisoner to a Misnian gentleman, 
who carried him to the Duke of Alva. 

During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
Field-Marshal Tilly was stationed in Bavaria at the 
head of an army, with which he endeavored to cov- 
er Ingolstadt, when all of a sudden Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the celebrated King of Sweden, took Dona- 
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wert, and laid the greatest part of Suabia under 
contribution. Tilly made such dispositions for pre- 
venting the Swedes from ing the Lech, that 
Horn, one of the bravest of the Swedish Generals, 
thought it highly improper to attack, but Gustavus, 
under favor of his artillery, made good his 

after a most desperate engagement, in whieh Tilly 
was mortally wounded, and died in a few days after 
in the seventieth year of his age. This passing of 
the Lech was considered one of the most glorious 
exploits of Gustavus. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Gustavus pursued his 
victorious career, and opened his way towards the 
Palatinate. He crossed the Rhine in sight of a large 
body of Spanish troops, posted upon the bank to 
dispute his passage. 

n the reign of Lewis XIV., Marshal Villars 
crossed the Rhine at the head of the French army, 
and defeated the Imperialists who were stationed 
there to oppose him. 

During the revolutionary war, General Moreau 
effected the passage of the Rhine on two occasions 
in presence of the imperial army stationed there to 

revent him. The first took place on the 23d of 

une, 1796. The points selected for this hazardous 
Operation were bsheim and Kehl. On the 
12th, the men were collected at the first point, and 
on the 16th at the second, both detachments bei 
under the command of Desaix, while the forces o 
the Imperialists were so scattered that they could 
not assemble above 17,000 men in forty-eight hours, 
in any quarter that might be menaced. At mid- 
night, the troops defiled, in different columns with 
profound silence, towards the station for embarka- 
tion, while false attacks, attended with much noise 
and continued discharges of artillery, were made in 
other places to distract the attention of the enemy. 
At half-past one, General Desaix gave the signal 
for departure ; 2,500 men embarked in silence, and 
rowed across an arm of the Rhine to the Island of 
Ehslar, which was occupied by the Imperialists. 
They fell, without firing a shot, with so much impet- 
uosity upon the videttes, that the Germans fled in 
disorder to the right bank, without thinking of cut- 
ting the bridge of boats which connected the island 
with the shore. Thither they were speedily fol- 
lowed by the Republicans, who, though unsupport- 
ed by cavalry or artillery, ventured to advance into 
the plain and approach the ramparts of Kehl. 
With heroic resolution, but also the most prudence 
under such circumstances, the commander sent back 
the boats to the French side, to bring over reinforce- 
ments, leaving the little band alone and unsupported 
in the midst of the enemy’s army. Their advanced 
guard was speedily assailed by the Suabian contin- 
gent, greatly superior in numbers, and which was 
encamped in the neighborhood, but they were re- 
pulsed with much steadiness by the French infantry, 
supported by two pieces of artillery which they had 
captured on first landing on the shore. Before six 
in the morning, a new detachment of equal strength 
arrived at the flying bridge established between the 
island and the let bank, and the Republicans 
found themselves in such strength that they ad- 
vanced to the attack of the intrenchments of Kehl, 
which they carried at the point of the bayonet. 
The troops of Suabia, intrusted with the defence, 
fled with such precipitation that they lost 13 pieces 
of cannon and 700 men. On the following day, a 
bridge of boats was established between Strasburg 
and Kehl, and the whole army passed over with 
safety. Such was the passage of the Rhine at, 





Kehl, which, at the time, was celebrated as an ex. 
ploit of the most glorious character. 

In the year 1797, General Moreau again crosge; 
the Rhine at Diersheim in the presence of the A ys. 
trian army, and defeated them with the loss of 
2,000 soldiers killed and wounded, 3,000 prisone,s 
and 20 pieces of artillery. , 

In the year 1800, General Moreau commande 
the French army in Germany, and after the bai), 
of Hohenlinden the whole Imperial army retired }).. 
hind the Inn, and made a show of maintaining jts.); 
behind that formidable line of defence. While t). 
boats of the Iser were publicly conducted with ;}. 
utmost possible éclat to the Lower Inn, Morey 
caused a bridge equipage to be secretly transporte; 
in the night to Rosenheim, on the road to Salzburg. 
and having collected 35,000 men in the neighbor. 
hood, he established a battery of twenty-eigh; 
pieces of cannon, during the night of December si), 
at Neuperen, where the Inn flows in a narrow 
channel, and which is the only point in that quarter 
where the right bank commanded the left. At six 
o’clock on the following morning, whilst it was sti\| 
pitch dark, the French cannon, whose arrival was 
wholly unknown to the Austrian videttes, opened a 
furious fire, so well directed that the Imperialisis 
were obliged to retire. The Republicans instantly 
constructed a bridge, and threw across so strong 4 
body of troops as gave them a solid footing on the 
left bank. us was one of the most formidable 
military lines of Europe broken through in the 
space of a few hours, without the loss of a single 
man. 

The Austrians afterwards attempted to defend 
the passage of the Alza and Salza, but with sim- 
ilar success. 

In the campaign between the French and Avs- 
trians, in the year 1809, General Hiller, the Aus- 
trian commander, being too weak to attempt to de- 
fend the Inn, retreated to Ebersberg, a village with 
a castle, upon the river Traun, which was in most 
places unfordable, and had elevated rocky banks, 
scarped by the hand of nature. One bridge, com- 
municating with the town, was the only mode of 
approaching the position, which, viewed in front, 
seemed almost impregnable, and was occupied by 
General Hiller with 30,000 soldiers, and a formi- 
dable train of artillery. He trusted to be able wo 
maintain himself in this strong line of defence, un- 
til he could renew his communication with the 
Archduke Charles, and obtain the prince's cooper- 
ation in the task of covering Vienna, by defending 
the course of the Danube. On the 3d of May, the 
position of [Ebersberg was attacked by Marshal 
Massena, and stormed after a most desperate re- 
sistance, which probably cost the victors as many 
men as the vanquished. The hardiness of the at- 
tack has been censured by military critics, but 
without cause, for Marshal Massena attempted and 
succeeded in the desperate resolution of disposing 
the Austrian general by main force. 

In 1797, on the 16th of March, at 9 o'clock in 
the morning, the three divisions of the French 
army, destined to act under Bonaparte in perso, 
were drawn up in front of the Austrian force, 00 
the right bank of the Tagliamento. This stream, 
after descending from the mountains, separates 110 
several branches, all of which are fordable, and 
covers the ground to a great extent between ther 
with stones and gravel. The Imperial squadrons, 
numerous and magnificently appointed, were draws 
up on the opposite shore ready to fall on the French 
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infantry the moment they crossed the stream, and | arms, to the number of 7000 men. Part of this 
, vast array of artillery already scattered their balls division, through the hardihood and presence of 
among the numerous branches. Napoleon, seeing | mind of an officer, escaped across the mountains to 
the enemy so well prepared, had recourse to a Piedmont. Such was the fatal battle of Cassano, 
stratagem ; he ordered the troops to retire out of | which reduced the French Italian army to 20,000 
the range of the enemy’s fire, establish a bivouac, men. — i 
and begin to cook their victuals. The archduke, | During the campaign of the same year in Swit- 
conceiving all chance of attack over for the day, | zerland, occurred the passage of the Limmat, and 
withdrew his forces into their camp in the rear. | the battle of Zurich, which were attended with the 
When all was quiet, a signal was given by the | most important results. The Russian general, 
French general, the soldiers ran to arms, and form- | Korsakof, commanded 26,000 troops, which were 
ing with inconceivable rapidity, advanced quickly | stationed at Zurich, and on the banks of the Lim- 
by columns in echelon, flanking each other in the mat, and in that situation Massena determined to 
fest order, and precipitated themselves into the |attack him. Preparations for the passage of the 
river, ‘The precision, the beauty of the move- |river had been made near the village of Dietrikon, 
ments, resembled the exercises of a field-day, and | with extraordinary assiduity and secrecy, and boats 
never did an army advance upon an enemy in a | had been dragged to the spot by hand and conceal- 
more majestic or imposing manner. The troops |ed in the woods. Very early in the morning they 
vied with each other in the regularity and firmness | were afloat, and the troops were drawn up in si- 
of the advance. ‘* Soldiers of the Rhine,’’ ex- | lence on the bank. General Foy commanded the 
claimed Bernadotte, ‘* the army of Italy is watch- | artillery in this ever-memorable battle, and placed 
ing your conduct.’’ The rival divisions reached | several batteries in such a manuer as to protect the 
the stream at the same time, and fearlessly plung- | passage. Six hundred men boldly embarked, 
ing into the water, soon gained the opposite shore. | reached the opposite bank, and rushed immediately 
The Austrian cavalry, hastening to the spot, - the enemy’s riflemen and dispersed them. 
charged the French infantry on the edge of the | Korsakof had placed three battalions with cannon 
water, but it was too late, for they were already | on the platform of Kloster Fhar, but the French 
established in battle-array on the left bank. Soon | artillery, more skilfully directed, soon silenced the 
the firing became general along the whole line, | fire of the Russian artillery, and protected the suc- 
but the arehduke, seeing the passage achieved and |cessive passage of the adva.ced guard. When 
his flank turned, and being unwilling to engage in |General Gazan had united a sufficient reinforce- 
a decisive action before the arrival of the divisions |ment with the 600 men who had first crossed, he 
from the Rhine, ordered a retreat, and the French | marched upon the three Russian battalions, who 
light troops pursued him four miles from the field | had posted themselves in a wood and made a mest 
of battle. In this action the Imperialists lost 6 | gallant defence. Gazan was obliged to kill almost 
pieces of cannon, and 500 men, and what was of | the very last man before he could dislodge them. 
more importance, the prestige of a first success. | The three battalions being destroyed, a bridge was 
In truth, the archduke never recovered the confi- | thrown across, and 15,000 French troops passed 
fidence of the soldiers while contending with the | the river, and proceeded to the rear of Zurich. In 
conqueror of Italy. the battle which ensued on the following day, the 
In the campaign of Poland, Bonaparte passed | Russians were overwhelmed with disasters, all 
the rivers Wkra and Vistula, in defiance of the | their troops left in Zurich were obliged to lay down 
most strenuous resistance offered by the Russian | their arms, and 100 pieces of cannon, all the bag- 
army. | gage, the chest of the army, and 5000 prisoners 
In the Italian campaign of 1799, the French | fell into the hands of the French. Korsakof had, 
General Scherer, having been defeated on the besides, 8000 men put hors de comiat in this obsti- 
Adige, entirely lost his presence of mind, and re-| nate engagement. Lavater, the celebrated philos- 
treated to the Adda, amidst cries of indignation | opher, while attempting to disarm the furious sol- 
from his soldiers. He separated his army into | diers, was struck by a ball, and mortally wounded. 
three divisions, which were dispersed on a line of | Meanwhile, Soult, who was directed to cross the 
twenty-four leagues in extent, and then resigned | Linth above the lake of Zurich, executed his com- 
the command of the army to General Moreau. | mission with no Jess success than the commander-in- 
Suwarrow, the Russian commander, approached (chief. He had effected the passage between Bilven 
the Adda at several points. When the first Rus-| and Reichemberg. One hundred and fifty soldiers, 
sian regiment appeared in sight of the bridge of | holding their muskets above their heads, had swam 
leeeo, the French earbineers quitted their intrench- | across the river, reached the opposite bank, cleared 
nents, and ran to meet those soldiers who had been | it of the riflemen, and protected the landing of the 
described as terrible and invincible giants. ‘They | advanced guard. Hotze, who had hastened imme- 
dashed upon them with their bayonets, made a | diately to the point ef danger, was killed on the 
great carnage arnong them, and the Russians were | spot by a ball, and his death threw the Austrian 
for a time repulsed. But Suwarrow had sent) ranks into confusion. They were obliged to fall 
‘roops across the Adda at two points, above and| back, and retired with precipitation upon the 
below Serrurier’s division; that division was thus| Rhine, leaving 3000 prisoners, and some cannon, 
cut off from the rest of the army. Moreau fought | Thus nearly 60,000 men were driven from the line 
4 furious battle for the purpose of driving the Rus- | of the Limmat, beyond that of the Rhine, after suf- 
sians back beyond the Adda; with 9000 men he | fering immense losses. Suwarrow, who expected 
engaged a corps of above 20,000, and his soldiers, | to debouch in Switzerland, on the flank of an ene- 
animated by his presence, performed prodigies of | my attacked on all sides, and to decide the defeat 
valor, but could not drive back the enemy. Hejof that enemy by his arrival, was destined to find 
was obliged to retire, and Serrurier’s division was|on the contrary all his lieutenants dispersed, and 
surrounded by the whole hostile army. After) himself in the midst of an army victorious in all 
fighting with the utmost obstinacy, it was envel- | quarters, 
oped on all sides, and compelled to lay down its| The campaign of Switzerland, is 1799, is pecu- 
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liarly interesting as elucidating the important fact, 
that rivers do not afford a strong military post. 
The French, at the SR cya - the cam- 

ign, were in possession of the whole territory, 
codieeneal Massena, who commanded their fa 
expected to be attacked by a superior Austrian 
army, and his orders were to defend the country to 
the utmost extent of his ability. 

Switzerland presents several lines of water, 
which, commencing at the high Alps, run through 
the whole of it, and throw themselves into the 
Rhine. The | and longest is that of the 
Rhine, which, rising not far from the St. Gothard, 
first runs northward, then spreads out into a spa- 
cious lake, called the Lake of Constance, issues 
from it near Stein, proceeds westward to Basle, 
and then begins again to run northward to form the 
boundary of Alsace. This line is the most exten- 
sive, and it embraces all Switzerland. There is a 
second, that of Zurich, comprised within the pre- 
ceding ; this is that of the Linth, which, having its 
course in the little cantons, pauses to form the 
Lake of Zurich, issues from it by the name of the 
Limmat, and falls into the Aar, not far from the 
inflax of the latter into the Rhine. This line, 
which envelops only part of Switzerland, is much 
less extensive than the former. There is a third, 
that of the Reuss, inscribed again in the second ; it 

asses from the bed of the Reuss to the Lake of 

ucerne, issues from it at Lucerne, and joins the 
Aar near the point where the Limmat falls into the 
latter. These lines, commencing on the right 
against prodigious mountains, terminating on the 
left in great rivers, consisting sometimes of rivers, 
at others of lakes, present numerous advantages 
for the defensive. Massena could not hope to re- 
tain the longest, that of the Rhine, and to extend 
his army from the St. Gothard to the mouth of the 
Aar. He was obliged to fall back on that of the 
Limmat, where he established himself in the most 
solid manner. But it is to be observed that the 


self superior in numbers to the Austrian and Rys. 
sian armies, by whom he was then opposed, he a/. 
vanced and drove them with much loss from thei, 
ition on the Limmat, and at Zurich, as we hay, 
fore deseribed, and which position they had o¢. 
cupied on his retreat. This series of battles anq 
of maneuvres should be studied with the utmos, 
attention by every one who wishes to understand 
this part of the strategy of war, as it incontestably 
proves that heights of ground and mountain ranges 
are defensible, and that rivers are not; and it alsy 
proves that Massena was superior in his knowledge 
of the strategy of war to his adversaries, )4 
when that general, at the head of the French 
army, invaded Portugal, and arrived almost within 
view of Lisbon, the sight of the intrenched heighis 
of Torres Vedras may have reminded him of the 
heights of Albis, and he must have admired th. 
skill of his opponent, the British general, who was 
employing the same means for the defence of Por. 
tugal as those which he had himself successfu|ly 
employed for the defence of Switzerland. ; 
t may be useful to give a summary view of the 
various modes by which rivers have been passed, 
when armies or bodies of troops have been sta- 
tioned to defend them, and we shall find that they 
admit of the following classification :— . 
1. By main force ; the attacking army crossing 
the stream or river in presence of the enemy's 
army, and driving them from their position. The 
following are instances :—Alexander, at the rivers 
Granicus and Jaxartes; Cesar; Aurelius; Char- 
lemagne; Trajan; Edward III.; Charles V.; 
Louis XIV.; Marshal Villars; Gustavus, at the 
Rhine and Lech; the Boyne ; Moreau, in 1797; 
Napoleon at the Saale, in 1805; the Wkra and 
Vistula, in 1806 ; the Traun, by Massena; Mack 
on the Danube; defeated at Guntzberg ; passage 
of the Douro. 
2. By surprise at night. The battles of the 
Earn; Quebec; Trenton; Moreau, in 1796; Zu- 


French general took a position, not on the Limmat | rich 


itself, bat on a series of heights in advance of that 
river, and covering at once the Limmat and the 
Lake of Zurich. He entrenched those heights in 
the most formidable manner, and rendered them 
almost inaccessible. The Archduke Charles ad- 
vanced to the attack on the 16th of June, along the 
whole extent of the lines, and was everywhere vic- 
toriously repulsed, notwithstanding the obstinate 
perseverance of the Austrians. The next day the 
archduke renewed the attack with the same obsti- 
nacy as before. Massena, considering that he 
might be forced, and that then his retreat might be 
difficult, resolved to retire voluntarily. By this re- 
treat he would lose nothing but the city of Zurich, 
which he considered as of little importance com- 
pared with the safety of his army. The chain of 
the Albis mountains, running along the Lake of Zu- 
rich, and the Limmat to the Aar, presenting a con- 
tinuous declivity, was almost unassailable. By 
mere it, he sustained only a slight loss of 
ground, for he fell back no further than the width 
of the lake and the river, which he considered in- 
defensible. In consequence ‘he retired across the 
river Limmat to the chain of the Albis of his own 
accord, and established himself there in such a 
manner as took from the archduke all inclination to 
attack him. And it should be noticed that he did 
not fire a single cannot-shot, nor peril the life of a 
single soldier, to contest the passage of the river by 
the Austrian army. Later in the season, when, by 
the arrival of reinforcements, Massena found him- 





3. By flank attacks, or passage of the river at 
places distant from the principal mass of the ene- 
my’s forces. Alexander, at the passage of the 
Hydaspes ; the Brandywine ; Imola ; Hannibal, at 
the Rhone; Napoleon, at the passage of the Po; 
Mincio ; Adige; Piave; Lisonzo ; and Tessino. 

4. By stratagem. Napoleon at the Tagliamento 
and Beresina. 

This series of battles, in which the defenders of 
rivers have always been unfortunate, sufficiently 
proves that an empire must be defended by other 
means and on other fields. 





From the Atheneum, 3 Oct 
LE VERRIER’S PLANET. 


We have received, at the last moment before 
making up for press, the following letter from ‘ir 
John Herschel, in reference to the matter referred 
to in the communication from Mr. Hind given be 
low :— 

Collingwood, Oct. | 

In my address to the British Association asse!- 
bled at Southampton, on the occasion of my re- 
signing the chair to Sir R. Murchison, I stated, 
among the remarkable astronomical events of the 
last twelvemonth, that it had added a new planet 
to our list—adding, “It has done more—it has 
given us the poeta P t of the discovery 0! 
another. We see it as Columbus saw America 
from the shores of Spain. Its movements have 
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THE BABOON. 


been felt, trembling along the far-reaching line of 
our analysis, with a certainty hardly inferior to that 
of oculat demonstration.’’—These expressions are 
not reported in any of the papers which profess to 
ive an account of the pr ings, but I appeal to 
all nt whether they were not used. 
ive me leave to state my reasons for this confi- 
dence ; and, in so doing, to call attention to some 
facts which deserve to be put on record in the his- 
tory of this noble discovery. On the 12th of July, 
1842, the late illustrious astronomer, Bessel, hon- 
ored me with a visit at my present residence. On 
the evening of that day, conversing on the great 
work of the planetary reductions undertaken by 
the astronomer royal—then in progress, and since 
ublished*—M. Besse] remarked that the motions 
of Uranus, as he had satisfied himself by careful 
examination of the recorded observations, could not 
be accounted for by the perturbations of the known 
planets ; and that the deviations far exceeded any 
possible limits of error of observation. In reply to 
the question, Whether the deviations in question 
might not be due to the action of an unknown 
planet'—he stated that he considered it highly 
probable that such was the case—being syste- 
matic, and such as might be produced by an exte- 
rior planet. I then inquired whether he had at- 
tempted, from the indications afforded by these 
rturbations, to discover the position of the un- 
nown body—in order that ‘‘ a hue and ery’’ might 
be raised for it. From his reply, the words of 
which I do not call to mind, I collected that he had 
not then gone into that inquiry ; but proposed to do 
so, having now completed certain works which had 
oceupied too much of his time. And, accordingly, 
in a letter which I received from him after his re- 
turn to K6nigsberg, dated November 14, 1842, he 
says—‘‘In reference to our conversation at Col- 
lingwood, I announce to you (melde ich Ihnen) that 
Uranus is not forgotten.” Doubtless, therefore, 
among his papers will be found some researches on 
the subject. 

The remarkable calculations of M. Le Verrier— 
which have pointed out, as now appears, nearly the 
true situation of the new planet, by resolving the 
inverse problem of the perturbations—if uncorrobo- 
rated by repetition of the numerical calculations by 
another hand, or by independent investigation from 
another quarter, would hardly justify so strong an 
assurance as that conveyed by my expressions 
ahove alluded to. But it was known to me, at that 
time, (I will take the liberty to cite the astrono- 
mer royal as my authority,) that a similar investi- 
gation had been independently entered into, and a 
conclusion as to the situation of the new planet 
very nearly coincident with M. Le Verrier’s arrived 
at, (in entire ignorance of his conclusions,) by a 
young Cambridge mathematician, Mr. Adams ;— 
who will, I hope, pardon this mention of his name, 
(the matter being one of great historical moment,) 
—and who will, doubtless, in his own good time 
and manner, place his calculations before the pub- 
lie. J. F. W. Herscue. 


DISCOVERY OF LE VERRIER’S PLANET. 


Mr. Hind announces to the Times that he has 
received a letter from Dr. Briinnow, of the Royal 
Observatory at Berlin, giving the very important 
information that Le Verrier’s planet was found by 
M. Galle, on the night of September 23d. “ In 


* The expense of this magnificent work was defrayed 


47 .fovernment grants, obtained at the instance of the 
tish Association, in 1833. 
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announcing this grand disgovery,’’ he says, ‘I 
think it better to copy Dr. Briinnow’s letter.’’ 


Berlin, Sept. 25. 
My Dear Sir,—M. Le Verrier’s planet was dis- 
covered here the 23d of September, by M. Galle. 
It is a star of the eighth magnitude, but with a di- 
ameter of two or three seconds. Here are its 
places :— 
h. m. s. R. A. Declination. 
Sept. 23,12 0146 M.T, 328° 19’ 16°0” —13° 24’ 8:2” 
Sept. 24, 85440°9 M.T. 328° 18’ 14°3” —13° 24’ 29-7” 
The planet is now retrograde, its motion amount- 
ing daily to four seconds of time. 
Yours respectfully, Brunnow. 


** This discovery,’’ Mr. Hind says, ‘* may be just- 
ly considered one of the greatest triumphs of theo- 
retical astronomy ;’’ and he adds, in a postscript, 
that the planet was observed at Mr. Bishop’s ob- 
servatory, in the Regent’s Park, on Wednesday 
night, notwithstanding the moonlight and hazy 
sky. ‘It appears bright,’’ he says, ‘ and with a 
power of 3201 can see the dise. The following 
position is the result of instrumental comparisons 
with 33 Aquarii :— 

Sept. 30, at 8h. 16m, 21s. Greenwich mean time— 

ight ascension of planet, . . 2th. 52m. 47°15s. 
South declination, . . 13°27°207 “ 


Tue Basoon.—Many are the extraordinary 
anecdotes related of the baboon. One was told me 
by Mr. Moffat, of a Koranna who possessed a tame 
baboon, which, in common with all the monkey 
race, entertained an intense dread of snakes: its 
master, from mere wantonness, forcibly entwined a 
dead snake round the baboon’s neck, when the ani- 
mal sat motionless for upwards of an hour, stupe- 
fied with fear, and, on the snake being removed, 
stole timidly into the hut of the Koranna. After a 
short lapse of time, the baboon was, according to 
custom, called on by its master to scratch his head, 
but, although summoned several times in an angry 
voice, it refused te move. ‘The Koranna rose and 
struck it with a stick, and immediately the enraged 
and aggrieved animal sprung upon him; the neigh- 
bors hearing the scuffle ran to see what was the 
matter, but could distinguish nothing through the 
dust raised in the interior of the hut, except hot 
cinders, which were kicked about in all directions 
from a fire-place in the centre of the abode. The 
screams of the man and the baboon were inter- 
mingled, till at length the latter dashed out through 
the bystanders, and escaped to some mountains. 
The Koranna had been seriously bitten in the en- 
counter, and was some weeks in recovering, but 
ultimately regained his strength, and, bent upon 
revenge, scoured the mountains in search of his 
antagonist. He at last descried his baboon, which 
he could discern from any other, peeping over a 
erag, and levelled a gun at him ; but the animal in- 
stantly withdrew his head, and held forward one of 
his companions as a target instead of himself, chat- 
tering loudly as in defiance, so that the man was 
compelled to return foiled and disappointed. One 
of the most respectable of the merchants in Cape 
Town told me of a case, where some baboons from 
Table Mountain entered an orchard in the vicinity 
of the town, many years back, and finding there an 
infant, which the nurse had laid down for a few 
minutes whilst she went on some errand, carried it 
away to the foot of the mountain. They were 
quickly pursued, and seen seated in a circle round 
the chill, which was recovered free from any in- 


jury.—Methuen’s Wilderness. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A BOAR HUNT IN BRITTANY.— BY A RESIDENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


A svusrarnep frost for any number of days does 
not occur in Basse Bretagne once in six years on 
an average—* a chance not to be neglected by the 
sportsman,”’ we said, as we turned over the contents 
of our pocket-book, which consisted of pen-and-ink 
maps of choice points of the country, our port 
d’armes, a few salmon-flies, and such permissions 
to chasser over different signories and manors as we 
had been fortunate enough to collect. Amongst 
others was a letter of introduction, with which we 
had been favored from the deputy, to one Monsieur 
Pierre Perron, an advocate in high repute at Paris, 
but what was infinitely more satisfactory to us, in 
far higher repute as a chasseur in Brittany, and 
possessed of vast estates in the wildest parts of the 
Cété du Nord. Thad forwarded my letter of intro- 
duction to him some time previous, but had not been 
favored with a reply; however, having heard so 
much of the sport to be had on his property, I 
determined to take advantage of the weather, and 
tg make a day or two in that direction to reconnoitre. 
The nearest route lay across the country, and as 
there was no means of travelling in a char-d-bane 
through narrow lanes and over goat-paths, I deter- 
mined to put my stout pony, which was character- 
ized by the name of ‘ Hereule,’’ into requisition. 
I had long found the necessity of some arrangement 
to carry my dogs, the best shooting ground usually 
lying at so great a distance that they were knocked 
up on reaching it, to say nothing of returning ; I 
therefore hit upon the following expedient. I had 
two narrow and moderately deep panniers made of 
wicker-work, and lined with sheepskins, wadded 
with flock, and covered with a net; in each of these 
I put one of my setters, and slung them tight across 
the pony at the crupper of the saddie, sitting my- 
self as forward as possible, and riding Arab fashion. 
The only difficulty | had now was to get my pony 
to accommodate himself to a swinging trot; this 
accomplished, the arrangement answered com- 
pletely, rendering me independent of the most dif- 
ficult country ; and thus packed, we made twenty 
miles over-night, and slept at a Bourg hostelry. 
On the following morning we were all three on our 
legs at the streak of day, fresh as larks, and bent 
on a regular day’s cock-shooting. I say we. This 
classification of the human and canine may seem 
derogatory to the dignity of the rational species to 
any but a roving hill sportsman, who is his own 
keeper, knows what it is to share his wallet with 
his dogs, the partners of his toils and pleasures, and 
has felt the genial warmth of their bodies as they lay 
across his feet, while the stars shone clear above 
his head through the roofless ruins of some ancient 
chateau—a circumstance that has happened to us 
more than once. The sun was tawny and dim as 
it struggled through the early mist, which was 
awept away by the keen east wind, and left the air 
as clear as a bell and the heavens as blue. It had 
taken us three hours to reach our ground; it now 
lay before us, and was a long, continuous valley of 
several miles in extent, through the sinuosities 
of which ran a clear stream, the sides garnished 
with tufts of gigantic rushes, and interspersed with 
clumps of alders. Here the ground was protected, 
and the water flowed fresh and pearly, while the 
swampy, open parts afforded sound footing after a 
three days’ smart frost. We calculated that the 
birds, driven from the woods, would be found landed 
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on the warm springs, (in which case they remain 
upon their feeding ground till the weather breaks.) 
and we were not disappointed. Spaniels would 
have spoilt the sport, as they would have overryy 
the ground and driven everything away ; whereas 
the setters, cast on either side the stream, beat the 
ground steadily and clean, being trained to flush 
the cocks, after a short pause. Few rose out of 
shot and when they did, as they had only the open 
country to take to, they dropped ahead and were 
recovered. As the sun began to pale, and gave us 
warning to return, we had bagged nineteen cocks, 
and yet our shooting was far from first-rate, for the 
sun, till it reached the meridian, shone directly jy 
our face. It must be confessed this was maiden 
ground, and a gun had rarely, if ever, been fired in 
this solitary valley before. We made the best of 
our way to gain the highroad, as we had seven 
good miles before us, and had hardly diminished 
our distance a mile, when we were met by a tray- 
elling-carriage, of a somewhat cumbrous description, 
drawn by two powerful Norman greys, with plaited 
harness, and sheepskins dyed blue, stretched over 
their loins, while from the apex of the collar jingled 
a clump of large hawks’ bells. The velvet cap 
and silver band and tassel, as well as the profusion 
of silver braid with which the postilion was deco- 
rated, showed the inmates to be persons of some 
pretension. On the panel was painted, somewhat 
elaborately, the coat-of-arms, being two naked 
arms placed crosswise, the hand attached to the 
one open, as if frankly offered, and the other doubled 
up in a threatening attitude, with the laconic motto, 
** Choose !”’ or, as it ran in Breton, *‘ Komoret an 
hani a-blyo ganoch ;’’ emblems which will ulti- 
mately be found to accord accurately with the char- 
acter of the owner. But my attention was capti- 
vated by what followed. On a stout roadster was 
mounted a stalwart fellow, with black moustache, 
and a shaggy beard reaching to his chest. In his 
hand he carried a heavy hunting-whip, and on one 
side of his demipique saddle hung a bunch of hounds’ 
bells, balanced on the other by a knot of couples. 
He wore a casqguet de chasse, and his long green 
velvet frock was secured by a broad leathern belt, 
in which was couteau de chasse, in a silver-mounted 
scabbard, and fastened by a buckle embossed with 
a shield of a large silver boar’s head. A French 
horn hung over his left shoulder and passed under 
the opposite arm, crossed by a leather thong, bear- 
ing a short, stout javelin or spear, which was slung 
across his buck-leather pantaloons, fitting tight to 
his athletic person, and Hessian boots of the same 
untanned material formed the costume of a mounted 
garde de chasse. Behind this formidable personage 
trooped some thirty couple of hounds, wayworn 
and weary, as was betrayed by their lolling tongues. 
and behind them followed a wild, half-naked, satyr- 
looking fellow, with bare arms, head, and feet. 
He kept up with the dogs at a measured trot, his 
hair streaming in the wind, features black with the 
sun, and teeth gleaming like ivory. The few habil- 
iments he was decked in consisted of short, loose 
trousers, and a blue chemise, secured by a belt dis- 
playing the same grinning head in brass which the 
garde had in silver. In his hand he carried a long 
whip, his implement of office—his duty being to 
keep the hounds from straying or dropping in the 
rear. ‘Come,’ said we, ‘this smells strong of 
wild boars!’’ and I doubt not I cast a scrutinizing 
lance at the equipage as I drew up on one side to 
et it pass, with my gun on my shoulder, and the 
birds slung to my belt for the greater convenience 
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of walking. Suddenly the carriage stopped, and 
a man’s head, of enormous dimensions, with features 
of exceeding ugliness, was thrust from the window. 

“ English t’’ cried the owner, abruptly. 

I moved my hat in assent. 

« A sportsman, too!” he added, as he descended 
from the carriage and approached me. 

I soon discovered that my interlocutor was as 
eccentric in character as appearance. Though ex- 
pensively dressed, no costume could hide the ugli- 
ness of his figure, which was nearly as broad as it 
was long. 

“Trash! Do you call this a chasse?”’ said he, 
in English, with a slight French accent, at the 
same time running his hands through the birds at 
my belt. I had flattered myself 1 had made a sat- 
isfactory day of it, and replied— 

* Pray, sir, what may you call a good chasse?’’ 

“To hit a stag between the antlers at speed, or 
bring down a boar at a hundred paces in the alley 
of the forest! ‘That is what I call a chasse!’’ and 
his cold, grey eye seemed upon such terms with his 
nerves as would enable him to make good his 
boast. 

He took a long and scrutinizing look at me, and 
seemed satisfied with his survey, for he said, ab- 
ruptly— 

* At a word, will you go with me, and see how 
we Bretons manage these things ?’’ 

To the full as prompt as he, I answered by mov- 
ing forward to the carriage, for it is a rule with me 
never to cross an eccentric person, and also never 
to refuse an adventure; the first repays in the 
keen edge of the character, the second chequers 
the monotony of life. I drove my dogs back, but 
he cried out, with some contempt— 

* Put your cats in the rumble, and give your gun 
to the guard ; we will find you a rifle.” 

On entering the carriage, he introduced me to a 
lady whom he designated as the Countess of Croan, 
his wife. The lady was a perfect contrast to her 
husband. She might have reached her thirty-fifth 
year, but was still eminently handsome, and con- 
trary to the custom of her countrywomen, who 
meet age half-way with ugliness, the freshness of 
youth still hung about her, though its season had 
departed. In person she was extremely graceful. 
and bore the stamp de /a haute société—that charm 
at once of simplicity and refinement, which never 
fails to create while it limits the boundary of sym- 
pathy. Her mind had been formed in Parisian 
circles, to shine in which requires great knowledge 
and superior intellect, a belle being there expected 
to be mistress of the arts and sciences, and of lit- 
erature ; a casuist, a logician, and a politician ; and | 
prepared to support her opinions with judgment and 
vivacity. 





lam particular in deseribing this lady and her 
husband, because it will render subsequent charac- | 
teristies more intelligible. Monsieur son mari an-| 
swered exactly to the idea of a ‘* pocket Hercules ;”’ 
in his furm was packed as much strength as could 

ssibly be compressed without absolute deformity. 

Te was turned forty years of age ; his forehead was 
lofty and compact, the only redeeming feature ; | 
nevertheless, a strong expression of energy and 
sense pierced through his Hhroad and heavy linea- 
ments, which, when blended with a keen and intel- 
ligent eye, and aided by a mellow and eloquent 
voice, soon eclipsed his personal appearance ; 
while his superior intellect and peculiar idiosyncra- 
sy, rendered every subject that he touched interest- 





ing. In the domestic intercourse of this singular 
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couple one thing was perfectly unintelligible, and 
in complete contrast with the custom and etiquette 
of France matrimonial, and that was, the tone of 
tenderness and watchful affection (which belongs 
alone to souls who love) bestowed by the countess 
on her husband. The fable of * Vulean and Ve- 
nus,’’ with the tender sentiment of Endymion com- 
bined, was here realized. I felt the strongest 
curiosity to know the history of my compagnons 
de voyage ; this was subsequently gratified, and by 
an explanation surpassing in interest my highest 
antre!pations. 

I was soon surprised to find my name known to 
my singular companion, and no less to discover 
in him the M. Perron whose acquaintance J had so 
eagerly desired. My friend the deputy, it appeared, 
had given such a description of me as served for 
instant identification, and M. Perron gave me the 
reception of an expected visitor, it having been his 
intention to forward me an invite to join a sporting 
party that he expected at his chateau; of course, 
our accidental rencontre superseded this. During 


our ride, M. Perron freely communicated to me the 
particulars of his early 


following 
career 


remarkable 


CHAPTER II. 


The parents of Monsieur Perron were small 
farmers, which means in Brittany that they lived in 
a rude stone hut, thatched with rushes, containing 
only one room, the extreme end of which is occu- 
pied by the cattle parted of from the habitable por- 
tion by wooden railings. In such a place was 
Monsieur Perron born, and his early occupation 
was to watch and feed the miserable stock, consist- 
ing of a cow, a few pigs, and a couple of goats. 
His summers were passed in the sun, his only lux- 
ury; and his winters in wooden sabots, nakedness 
and want. The seed, however, is not always ap- 
portioned to the soi! ; beneath his rags he possessed 
a mind which was one day to work out his earthly 
redemption. His only natural accomplishment was 
a fine voice, which he was proud of exercising in 
the responses of the heel of St. Philibert ; this 
brought him into frequent contact with the priest, 


'a mild and amiable man, who lent him a Breton and 


French grammar, with which and infinite labor he 
taught himself the rudiments of these languages. 
The priest was struck with his perseverance, became 
attached to him, and gave him lessons, by which he 
profited so rapidly that, in his benevolence, he sent 
him toa minor college. Thence he worked his 
way to the college at Rennes, where he tried for 
the highest honors and obtained them. Finally, 
quitting the university with the degree of doctor, 
Monsieur Perron chose the profession of the law, 
in which he rose to rapid and eminent employment, 
and was at this day in possession of an ample for- 
tune and an annua! practice of great profit. How- 
ever eminent he might be for ability, he was more 
esteemed for the sterling worth of his character and 
his incorruptible honesty. I was not long without 
a trait of this, for he suddenly broke off his dis- 
course by desiring the carriage to be stopped, and 
leaping out, ran towards a man who stood in the 
road, and who, with his hat in his hand, was mut- 
tering a ‘* Pater,’ as he extended it towards the 
carriage, soliciting charity. Monsieur Perron seized 
him in his arms, and, after embracing him, brought 
him into the carriage, overwhelming him with ques- 
tions and gratulations. In spite of the sound sense 
manifested by Monsieur Perron, ] began to fear 
that his eccentricities were in the habit of being too 
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strong for his reason, nor was this opinion weak- 
ened by the circumstance that a young man pre- 
sented himself at the window, requesting to be 
taken in, as his groom had not arrived with his 
horses ; when Monsieur Perron replied, ‘* We are 
full; nothing for it, mon cher baron, but the rum- 
ble!’ It was something quite new to see a baron 
postponed for a beggar, and it remained for Mon- 
sieur Perron to explain, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“This poor fellow,” said he, ‘* was my neigh- 
bor and play-fellow when I was a miserable, half- 
starved urchin, and we ate the bread of poverty and 
bitterness together. I have lost sight of him for 
many years, and find him as you see. The baron 
is a man of ancient lineage, and pertains to my 
golden days. Heaven forbid that I should displace 


found him, and shame my sentiments! Do you 
understand me’ With the permission of Provi- 
dence, I will settle on him 500 francs a year before 
I sleep, that the partner of my /ow may partake of 
my figh fortune. You see the arms | bear on the 
panel of the carriage—an open hand, from which 
should flow benefits to others! Wealth should be 
employed to this end, thus we taste its full essence 
in Jouble enjoyment, and are not ungrateful to for- 
tune. But we must part here, for the night at 
least. I must attend madame to a friend’s chateau, 
where she will remain during the week that I ex- 
pect my friends to join me at the chasse au sanglier, 
at my own chateau, ‘ Eunn tout énn Douar’—the 
Hole in the Ground; our friend here will conduct 
you. You will pass the night there, and I will 
Join you in the morning.”’ 

I forthwith shouldered my gun, took my leave, 
and, preceded by the mendicant, struck across a 
woody country. ‘Two or three miles at a smart 
brought us toa Breton farm, where my guide halted. 
These establishments being as like as peas through- 
out the country, in describing this I shall deseribe 
all. The approach to a Breton farm, or métairie, is 
execrable ; a hundred or two yards either way the 
sane is worn with deep ruts and holes, into which 
is cast the refuse of the yard, where it is left to rot 
and be poached by the cattle, and eventually col- 
lected for manure. While the process is in pro- 
gress you are one moment on a dry ridge or elevat- 
ed stone, and another sunk up to the hips in mire, 
and if you are fortunate enough to secure a firm foot- 
ing it is probable that you are surrounded for a 
couple of yards with a complete bog. Usually, 
close to the hedge, which grows upon a bank six 
or eight feet high, to prevent the ibility of es- 
cape that way, large stones are eat at unequal 
distances, not ina tly called trottoirs de chévre, for 
nothing less nimble than a goat could secure a foot- 
ing upon them. When the peasant returns home 
blind with eau de vie, which he makes it a point of 
honor to do every market-day, it is rare fun to see 
his balancings and contrivances, in wooden shoes, to 
reach his own door, and he generally finishes his 
day @ quatre pattes. This is a sad drawback on the 
rural charms of Brittany, by comparison with the 
shady lane, the neat yard, and compact arrange- 
ments of an English farm! The frosty weather, 
however, on this occasion hel us, and we 
gained the interior dry shod. There we found an 
old withered couple smoking themselves over a 
handful of fire, which was burning upon a raised 
stone; while, on either side, were two stone 
benches, over which yawned a chimney, extending 
the whole breadth ; a long oaken table, which was 
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a fixture, and a bench running the whole length ; 
while the opposite side was divided into three wood- 
en partitions at equal distances, raised three feet 
from the ground, in which were cots attached to the 
bare walls, containing beds, and enclosed in front 
by sliding panels, so that the tenant is shut up as 
in a box, except that the panels have open bars 
the top for air. A hole in the wall serves to admit 
light, a glazed sash being unknown in such buildings, 
A few sacks of b/é noir and potatoes formed the stock 
in trade ; these, with a few bowls and wooden Spoons, 
a rude crucifix, and a statue of the Virgin, formed 
the whole contents of the apartments, which, as 
usual, were shared with swine and cattle, it being 
requisite to house them nightly as a protection 





from the wolves, which are sufficiently numerous 


,in woody districts, and make a farmer suffer for his 
this tattered unfortunate at the moment I have | 


negierere. 
he light began to thicken, and I turned to the 
guide, impatient to be on the move, to reach the 
chateau before dark. 

** Here is the chateau,” he replied, dryly. 

** What !”’ replied I, with amazement, bordering 
on despair, ‘‘ are we to sup and sleep here !”’ 

** Why,” said my guide, “as to supper, the 
less we anticipate the better; but this is the 


ichateau. ‘ Eunn tout énn Douar,’ or, ‘ The Hole 


in the Ground,’ as the farm is called ; and here we 
must assuredly sleep, or fare worse.”’ 

I must confess my chagrin was poignant ; as one 
who has drawn a blank, my spirits sunk. I had a 
raging appetite, not having broken my fast for 
twelve hours ; for it is my practice while sporting, 
be the day long or short, never to indulge in re- 
freshment. This is the true way to bear fatigue, 
and carry home a sound appetite and a keen relish. 
I must say I had some time indulged in floating 
dreams of a good fire, an hospitable hall, and a table 
smoking with roast and boiled, and sundry black 
bottles. I knew what these miserable holes afford- 
ed, and felt my fate. Nevertheless, my spirits are 
naturally elastic; I had beep worse off, and set 
about making the best of it. The utmost | could 
ransack was some black bread, a bow! of skim 
milk, a little lard or hog’s fat, (tolerably rancid, and 


which the natives use instead of butter,) and a com- 
position for the cholera, in Scotland called ‘* sew- 
ins;”’ in Wales, “ eusigython;” in Brittany, 
** pat ;’ and in England, ** oatmeal porridge.”’ M. 


Perron and his chateau had served me a shrewd 
turn; this was a bitter tes:. but still I liked him. | 
found the old woman was busy putting clean linen 
into a rabbit-hutch, which I hence concluded was 
designed for my dormitory. This was one ap- 
proach towards comfort, and my guide was busy in 
making up a blazing fire ; this was another pacifi- 
cation; so, after a grimace or two, and cursing 
my folly that I had not brought with me some ot 
the produce of my day’s sport, I prepared to begin 
my humble meal, but was stopped by my guide, 
who by this time had accomplished a genial blaze, 
and he, with an arch look, produced from ene pocket 
half-a-dozen woodeocks, while he drew from the 
other a dish carefully enveloped in a damask nap- 
kin, which seutalnal a pasty; and his wallet dis- 
gorged three bottles, two of wine and one oi! 
brandy, with a paper containing limes, bitters, anc 
various ef ceteras, the sight of which made the 
heart leap and the mouth water. 

I had forgiven Monsieur Perron in the fearful 
moment of disappointment, now I cried, ‘* Oh, how 
I love the man!” The birds were stripped naked 





in a twinkling, and my guide, now advanced to the 
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dignity of butler, gave me instant proof of his pro- 
ficiency in hedge practice by the neatness with 
which he showed them the fire. A huge slice of 
toast covered the bottom of the dish, to look out 
for the trail, and the birds being rubbed with a bit 
of fresh butter, nothing Jess delicate being allowed 
to interfere with their natural flavor, gave forth an 
odor which none but a famished sportsman, since 
the days of Sancho’s supper, could appreciate. 
The pasty proved to be a rigord pie, and suffered 
the consequences of delay as a first course. By 
the time I had satisfied myself of its excellence the 
birds were done, roasted, selon la régle, at a smart 
fire, and afar off. My skilful attendant placed them 
on the smoking board, and removed to a respectful 
distance; but Monsieur Perron had taught me a 
jesson, and I made him take his place opposite to 
me, and dip with me in the dish, which was pres- 
ently as clean as my hand, for the débris were 
hardly worth throwing to the dogs. ‘The first 
bottle proved to be ‘‘ St. Emelion,’’ and the second 
“§t. Georges,” two saints after my own heart. 
The limes, sugar, and especial eau de vie, made a 
reeking bow! of punch, a nectar fit for Orion, the 
mighty hunter. According to national custom, all 
parties withdrew from the chamber into the open 
air while the stranger undressed and retired to rest. 
I climbed to my roost and tumbled in ; a mud floor 
beneath, smoky rafters above my couch, a stone 
wall to my right, and a wooden one to my left, in 
all the harmony of gastronomic complacency and 
sound fatigue—** the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.”’ The grunting of my neighbors, the pigs, 
was music to my dreams, and the snorting of my 
neighbors, the Bretons, not worth the listening to. 


] was stirring by times, and after a crust of bread 
and — of milk, sallied out with my dogs and 


gun to take a survey of the locality. 1 found that 
the farm, being literally buried in the hill-side, jus- 
tified its title ; but it did not stand alone, for there 
was a long cruciform building adjoining it, with a 
slated roof, the doors of which, however, were care- 
fully secured 
Returning to the farm, I found the scene I had 
left pre indeed. Upwards of seventy hounds 
were straying about in couples ; four or five carts or 
tumbrils, such as are used in the country, were dis- 
gorging their contents in the shape of hampers and 
boxes. My friend with the beard was loaded with 
rifles, a dozen valets and picqgueurs de chasse were 
running in different directions, and the mendicant, 
awkward at finding himself in new clothes, waited 
upon a sturdy individual in Breton costume, who 
directed the whole, and what was my astonishment 
to find this no less a person than Monsieur Perron. 
He had adopted a large-brimmed hat, sky-blue 
jacket, and vest braided with scarlet, sail-cloth inex- 
pressibles, gathered into a hundred folds, leather 
leggins, and wooden shoes. If he was as broad as 
he was long before, he was now broader. He per- 
ceived my surprise, and an ill-suppressed smile at 
an eccentricity which appeared to partake more of 
the ridiculous than the sublime, and observed, “ All 
old habits return upon us; exiles yearn to die and 
be laid in the country where they were born. In 
these clothes I toiled from sloth and ignorance as 
dark as midnight, and in this costume I fed my 
Spirit with hopes, with perseverance, and with am- 
bition. Thus clad, and in this spot, | hungered and 
ted, and wore out the tedious night in thought ; 
and now with more pride and pleasure do I resume 
it and tread this ground than when clothed in satin 
and seated at the noblest and wealthiest boards in 
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Paris; and rather would I lay my bones in the na- 
ked earth of the burial-ground of the little chapel 
of St. Philibert than be entombed in the stately fab- 
ric of St. Denis with the crowned kings! So weak 
or strong is human nature! But come, you have 
not seen the real chateau,’’ added he, laughing at 
the ruse of the preceding night, and leading the way 
into the building I had noticed in the morning. 
We entered an apartment of noble dimensions, fifty 
feet in length, by thirty in breadth, with two wings 
at the extremity, one of which was a kitchen, and 
beneath it a capacious cellar, choicely stocked with 
wine ; the other was fitted up as a boudoir, appro- 
priated to the use of Madame Perron when she ac- 
companied her husband on his excursions. The 
salon was wainscoted with walnut-tree wood, high- 
ly polished, the grain extremely handsome; and 
within the mouldings of the panels were squares of 
tapestry, representing hunting scenes. The black 
oak floor mirrored the branching antlers of noble deer 
and tusks of mighty boars, which garnished the 
lower cornice, and gave rich promise to the sports- 
man of the savage breed which inhabited the adja- 
cent forests. On either side the room ran what ap- 
peared to be six small tents, but which were recesses 
containing beds and other furniture for dormitories ; 
so that when the crimson damask curtains were 
drawn, the inmate was secluded in a chamber, small, 
but furnished with every convenience. Two large 
fire-places occupied nearly centrical positions oppo- 
site to each other, and log-fires were blazing in 
them. Before each stood tables of a horse-shoe 
shape, capable of accommodating twenty persons. 
On one of these was arranged a breakfast, and my 
host and myself did ample justice to it. I could not 
help observing that M. Perron confined himself to 
the woodecocks which he discussed with great 
gusto. 

**T am happy,”’ said I, ‘* that your indifference 
does not extend to the eating as well as to the bring- 
ing down these birds.’ 

But he was incorrigible, and replied dryly,— 

“* They would eat quite as well taken in horse- 
hair springes.”’ 

It was clear he was a disciple of Nimrod rather 
than of Ramrod, and held the fowling-piece in dis- 
dain ; nor was I sorry to find it so, 4s it gave prom- 
ise of nervous sport of a more stirring character, in 
which I was not doomed to be disappointed. Mon- 
sieur Perron’s father, one of my ancient companions 
of the previous night, stood by the fire, in all the 
dirt and ugliness for which Breton peasants, when 
old, are national candidates. He was eating his 
usual mess of bouilli with a wooden spoon, and 
staring at what passed with the half-consciousness 
of a permitted domestic animal. 

**T observed your thoughts,”’ said my host ; “* they 
are natural enough. You wonder why ]—wealthy, 
with enough to spare—should leave my parents in 
comparative want and a primitive state of barbarism. 
Never disturb old habits ; it isto kill with kindness, 
to make miserable where you would make happy. 
You yourselves have an example of this. I re- 
member to have read of an Englishman named Parr 
— Old Parr ; he lived to the great age, I think, of 
a hundred and twenty years, after the manner of 
his own habits, and in obscurity. His vast age 
being known, he attracted attention, and became a 
fashion ; for to be notorious from dancing on a rope 
down to, or up to a murder, is to become popular; 
and the world gapes for a wonder as a parrot for an 
almond—they must be identified. Well! the hale 
and venerable man was had up to your capital, and 
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feasted, and toasted, and prescribed high living, to 
give him stre and prolong his life, as if his 

ving lived so long was not proof sufficient that he 
was in the right road : in a few months of course, he 
died. I might as well bury my parents as take 
them out of their habits and their sphere. You see 
how he relishes that black bread and sour oat-meal 
mess. He throve upon it for thirty years before I 
was born; nature has My sag upon it for four- 
score years. These dishes would poison him, 
cleanliness would but produce a raw and uneas 
sensation ; and if I gave him money he would kill 
himself with brandy. I have studied hard to make 
them partakers of my fortune, but there i¢ no wa 
for it but to leave nature alone, and let them live it 
out.”’ 

The rest of the day was spent in organizing the 
camp. The more 1 saw of my host the more I 
liked and respected him. Sympathy naturally be- 
gets sympathy, and we were at once ae ge, 0g | 
established on terms of friendly familiarity. t 
cannot say that I slept more happily in my silken 
pavilion, (except that the antlers and huge tusks 
which were above my head blended with my 
dreams of slaughtered boars and stricken deer,) than 
I had done the night before, amidst the odor of a 
stable and shielded by bare walls; and I suspect 
Shakspeare knew the reason when he described 
‘the tired ship-boy on the mast finding his thrice- 
driven bed of down.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


On the following day our host proposed that we 
should take our rifles and try to mark down a stag. 
Nothing loth, I was soon in trim. They gave me 
the choice of a rifle by Charles Moore or one by 
Beal le Page, the most celebrated fabricateur in 
Paris ; I chose the former, of course. 

** A few years ago,’”’ observed M. Perron, ‘‘ the 
prejudice in favor of the arms of your country 
would have been justified, but now we can rival 
you in quality, and at less than half the cost, which 
is a desideratum.”’ 

We were not long in gaining the forest. 

**' The scent is stone cold,’’ observed M. Perron. 
** So much the better; we shall move without driv- 
ing it into the open country. Under the trees it 
will lie a trifle, and as this alley leads to the upper 
wood, you will be sure to get a shot or two. But 
you must free to be above the wind, which is strong, 
and dead towards the beat for game ; and if it be a 
stag it will wheel round upon the hounds rather 
than approach you.” 

This was an experiment altogether new to me ; 
but I was for mounting incontinently. 

** That will hardly be fair,”’ said oy catching me 
by the belt ; ‘‘ we must seek an opening some thirty 

es from the alley, and which looks clear upon it. 

ive the beast a chance; here he would be under 
your muzzle! A clear case of ‘Stand and deliv- 
er!’ Besides, boars don’t climb trees !”’ 

Having found a fit spot, M. Perron drew an axe, 
which he carried in his belt, and so trimmed the 
branches of a tree that I could stand or sit with 
great convenience, and was firm on my feet to take 
aim. I at length took my station according to the 
mysteries of woodcraft, while he proceeded with 
piequeurs and hounds to startthe game. For more 
than an hour was I on this inglorious and monot- 
onous watch, the keen east wind drove through me 
like a scarecrow, and my zeal to freeze, for 
I was equipped for active exercise—for walking, 
not sitting in the air—and the chairman to the Soci- 


ety for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals 
net have wished gh at — a 
e use of my legs, the springi , 
pe my oo Purdey. At last the hon nt 
notice that the game was afoot. The sharp coc 
of my rifle sounded like music in my ears and re. 
freshed my spirits. There was a dead and aNXious 
silence ; | commanded an opening on to the alley of 
ten good — and thought it enough in all cop. 
science ; but, unacquainted with rifle practice, | 
found it none too much. Presently I heard the 
approach ; it came thundering along, shaking 
the hollow and turfy ground more like a bull than 
a deer, which I expected. It proved instead to bp 
a boar of enormous size, with an eye of fire, churp. 
ing at the tusks, with mane erect, and rapid by, 
unwieldly gate. He dashed snorting by, and such 
was my surprise at this first introduction to the grisly 
beast that I did not fire, and he escaped scot-free 
I now knew what my host meant by saying, 
** Boars don’t climb trees.’’ I confess with sham, 
that I had no desire to dispute the pas with this irri. 
tated monster. Great was my mortification at the 
chance I had lost, and in my self-abasement th; 
word ‘* Cockney ’’ escaped me ; when I was some- 
what restored by hearing him, headed by the hounds, 
turn on his path. Bent on retrieving myself, I took 
deliberate aim behind the shoulder, and fired both 
barrels simultaneously. He dropped slightly frou ihe 
effects, but whether from surprise or being struck | 
could not tell, for he kept on and I saw no more of him 
(I little thought how near this same beast would be 
to taking a fatal revenge on a future day). I had 
searcely time to load one of my two barrels before 
a hart came bounding by. I fired, and made miss 
the second! At the same moment I heard the re- 
port of M. Perron’s rifle, and the horn sounded the 
mort. ‘*Come,”’ said I, “ his boast was not a 
vain one.”” I no longer felt the cold and the wind, 
but was flushed with excitement, and the above- 
named chairman would, had I been at his mercy, 
have put a heavy fine upon me. Again the crush- 
ing of the leaves gave notice, and a noble stag 
dashed past at the utmost speed. I had the sat- 
isfaction of taking a chip off his antler and hearing 
him continue on like the wind—or fear embodied! 
Again the mort was sounded to my friend's rifle. 
I had had the advantage of him by one shot and 
nothing to show for it, and I was bound to confess 
that a habit of shooting at feather and fur was alto- 
ther different. Discontented with myself, | 
escended from the tree to see if the boar had been 
wounded and had left any trail from its effects. | 
found slight traces of blood in the alley, and at the 
same time heard the approach of game. But my 
friend’s sagacity had not misled him, for no sooner had 
a stag approached within a hundred yards of me than 
he stopped, threw up his head, and sniffed the air, 
and, turning short round, dashed into the forest. | 
therefore retraced my steps, and took my former 
— determined to do something to put me on 
r terms with myself. A weary hour, however, 
elapsed before a appeared. The instant he 
was visible I fired at his heart ; he made a bound into 
the air, which carried him past the opening, but ! 
heard him fall heavily on his side. I was soon 
with him. He had fallen dead, struck through the 
heart! At the same moment my host and the guard 
came up, and I saved my credit by a hair’s breadth. 
I saw the sanguinary rites formed in the most 


approved style on the first stag that had fallen by 
my hand, and a noble beast he was. 





On our return to the chateau, a recherché dinner 
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A BOAR-HUNT 


slowed, for M. Perron, though he lived simply 
em treated his guests en prince, and had brought 
with him his Parisian cook, a bleu. After a 
at billiards, the night was closed by our host’s 
relating some of the dramatic adventures which he 
had met with in Paris, after his own ‘‘ racy style.”’ 
During the following day the guests — in 
to the number of ten. They were chiefly Breton 
nobles, the wreck of whose fortunes had survived 
the Revolution. The utmost hilarity soon pre- 
vailed, which received no diminution from a suffi- 
cient enjoyment of the choice wines that loaded the 
dinner-table. Billiards, chess, écarté, (where afew 
thousand francs changed hands,) passed this, as it 
did the succeeding evenings in gaycty and spirit; 
but the most stirring 9 of the night by far was 
the probable chances of the hunt for the followin 
days. At length the damask tents were coonnialt 
and all was silence and repose—a repose which 
was broken by the huntsman’s loud rever//é at the 
dawn of day, to which the hounds, whose particu- 
lar musie it was, answered by baying loud and deep. 
All were speedily on the alert and in impatient 
motion, and a breakfast beneath the lamp, albeit it 
partook of the solids, was soon despatched as a 
necessary but inconvenient thing, and when all 
turned out into the open space forming the gorge 
of the valley, to the amount of fifty persons, the 
chasseurs, in their somewhat fantastic costume, 
their long velvet coats of green or blue, with silver 
braid, their antique powder-horns slung by a silver 
cord and richly chased, with the stocks of their 
rifles, according to ancient practice, elaborately 
carved in the shape of a boar’s head ; the retainers 
in their picturesque attire ; the guards and picqueurs 
armed with short staves tipped with javelin heads ; 
together with the formidable pack of thirty couple 
of hounds, the scene was animating and full of 
promise! Before us‘lay the lake reflecting the ris- 
ing sun, fringed with the forest hedge, which 
stretched up and away, mount above mount, in 
black and heavy masses, till it mingled with the 
cold grey clouds. The hounds were of a peculiar 
breed, much larger than our fox-hounds, and alto- 
gether unlike them; powerful in bone, and for the 
most part of a brindle color, shaggy in coat, with 
long and sweeping ears. If they have a fault, it is 
that they are rather too long upon their legs for the 
bulk, but with a sagacious head and strong instinct, 
and courage shown in the expression of the eye ; 
generous beasts, and capable and willing todo. A 
couneil of destruction was held, and it was deter- 
mined to proceed to the great forest which lay to 
the south, and oceupy the alleys, where boars and 
deer were alike to fall a sacrifice. I felt a strong 
inclination to be placed near my host, that I might 
have the chasse in perfection; and I suppose my 
manner gave some indication to that effect, which 
his keen comprehension understood, for he beckoned 
te to him, observing, ‘‘ We will cross the lake in 
the boat and take the upper alley of the forest.” 
When we entered the boats, two hounds, which I 
had not noticed before, followed him ; they were not 
for hunting, but for dealing with the boar at close 
quarters. I had never seen such a breed as this 
before ; shaggy-haired, and of a grey color, much 
larger than the mastiff, and with his ensanguined 
eye and hanging jowl, the most powerful beasts I 
had ever beheld; and very fierce. The breed is 
very searce and peculiar to Brittany ; it is said to 
have been brought from Spain by Du Gueselin in 
the thirteenth century. The hounds were furnished 
with iron collars with sharp steel spikes, and were 
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formidable as the bétes fauves they were intended to 
contend with. For once there was a truce to imper- 
tinence in the names they bore! The sounding 
titles of Hector and Achille were not bestowed upon 
a kitten or a poodle. 

We were soon sweeping our way across the 
lake, where the patches of wild duck and teal lay 
eyeing us, and moved to a wary distance as the 
boat approached them. We landed and gained the 
upper ridge of the mountain, where a splendid and 
boundless view broke upon our sight. Immense 
wastes of genét and wild broom, which retains a 
bright green color in the depth of winter, relieved 
the grey and umber masses of the forest. Dark 
clusters of holly clothed the gorges, and unless 
where the cold and silver springs were here and 
there visible in their fall to the lake, filled them 
with a shade of double darkness. Deep belts of 

ine crowned the summits of the heights, stretch- 

ing like a sombre cloud, while the distant chateaux 
glistened in the pale rays of a winter’s sun. The 
echo of the horn, the baying of the dogs, and the 
far-off crack of the rifle, gave us notice that the 
game was afoot. A similar spot was selected to 
that which I had occupied the previous day, and 
my host gave me the chance of first fire. We 
were a long way from the scene of action, but we 
had the best place, as the hunt would be continu- 
ally advancing towards us; whilst the sounds of 
distant strife and the wailing note of the mort 
sounded like adirge across the lake and sorely 
tried my patience. At length the hounds by our 
side gave notice that there was something in the 
wind, 

“Tt isa boar!” said my host. ‘* Look to the 
hounds ; see how their eyes kindle, and their hair 
bristles up! A token that it is no trifling enemy. 
They would not so honor a stag !”’ 

Presently the monster appeared, having out- 
stripped his pursuers. He came along at a leisure 
trot; the hounds crouched close to the earth ; he 
stopped some sixty paces from us; we were con- 
cealed from his view, but he seemed conscious of 
danger, and as if speculating from which quarter it 
might come. 

** Now you may murder him at diseretion,”’ said 
my host: “ he is all your own.’’ I took what I 
thought a deadly aim, and missed. The boar 
advanced half-a-dozen paces, stopped again, and 
stood sniffing the air. ‘* That fellow takes us for 
Jews,’’ said my host, ‘‘ and imagines we should 
turn pale at the sight of his blood! He is bent on 
his fate. Quick, your other barrel! Now to- 
gether, and at the eyes!” 

We fired simultaneously, and the brute rolled 
over, rending the earth and tearing the branches in 
wild and ungovernable fury. The hounds launched 
upon him like lightning, and, pinning him by the 
throat and muzzle, they rolled over and over together 
in the death-struggle. It would have done Sney- 
ders’ heart good to see it, and have made Landseer 

rick up his ears. So savage was the affair, that 

found myself breathing hard with excitement. 
The boar was soon throttled, and lay upon his 
back with his muzzle covered with foam, and his 
eye still scintillating, like a half-extinguished 
coal. 

** Don’t sleep over him,’’ cried my host ; ‘‘ have 
him out of the way, and reload. We shall have 
the rest of the family presently.”’ 

But this was not so easily done as said ; for so 
heavy was the beast, that it was with the greatest 
labor we could drag him to our standing, even with 
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the assistance of the hounds, who, covered with 
blood, pulled at him like demons. ‘* Where did 
you aim?!’’ said my host. 

** At the eye,”’ I replied. 

“‘True,”’ he said; ‘“‘ the ball has entered the 
right eye, and traversed the brain. He is un- 
touched by me. Courage! this will put you in 
nerve.”’ 

** Well,” thought I, ‘ with so little practice, I 
have not done amiss. After all, others can miss 
as well as I; but I have nailed you at any rate, 
and a frightful brute you are!’’ That very evan- 
escent thing called cat’s ice and vanity are of about 
equal foundation, and will assuredly betray every 
thing above a feather’s weight that trusts to them. 
Gentle reader, 1 am a votary to truth; and I will 
here confess, that when the beast was broken up, 
I went out of presumed curiosity to see him, but, 
in fact, prompted by that sort of vanity which we 
feel towards the captive of our bow and 
spear! ‘The ball was found buried in his brain, 
and I took possession of it as a cabinet curiosity ; 
but what was my mortification to find, that the 
bore to which it belonged was two sizes smaller 
than that of my rifle, and that this ball was of iron, 
whereas mine had been of lead! I had made a 
miss of it, after all. Human afflictions are all 
mutable ; I could no longer endure the sight of 
the brute; and, taking the ball to M. Perron, I 
said— 

‘“* T believe this belongs to you.’’ He laughed, 
and replied— 

** You won’t be made happy at any price! You 
fired over.’’ However, while in the field, I was in 
blissful ignorance and full of confidence. ‘‘ There 
is a stag coming!’’ whispered my host, whose 
practised ear had detected him long before mine. 
** The wind is with us, and he will continue on.” 
He came up at such a pace that there was no time 
for deliberation, and we both fired. He gave a 
spring, wheeled forward, struggled to gain the 
opening where we stood, and fell at our feet. Both 
balls had taken effect. While M. Perron was busy 
with his wood-knife, he stopped suddenly, and 1 
heard the pattering of many feet over the leaves. 
The noise was too light for a stag, much less for a 
boar ; but the hounds gave the warlike indications 
that announced a beast of prey. ‘‘ Wolves!” said 
my host, ‘* and several af tints: They will keep 
together like sheep. Kneel down, get ona level 
with the troop, and sweep both barrels into 
them !”’ 

I knew the forest abounded in wolves, and had 
before wondered we had not seen one ; but these 
sagacious beasts, at the first sound of the horn, 
make a clean flight of it, usually threading cover 
till they gain the open country. In a few seconds 
seven came on at a measured gallop, and all en dioc ; 
three fell at our fire, and the hounds dashing after 
in pursuit, pulled down and despatched a fourth, 
which was wounded. 

** Well,”’ said 1, looking with complacency on so 
many carcasses so recently quenched of subtle and 
savage instinct—so much solid meat—* this does 
beat cock-shooting, after all !’’ 

The hunt was approachihg fast, and the hampers 
which we had carried in the boat were now 
brought up by the attendants, and a cold collation 
spread out upon the grass. We were soou col- 
lected together, and the hounds, being called off by 
the horn, came dropping in by twos and threes, 
except some half-dozen, who still followed a stra 
scent. Now began the “ full and particular” 
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account of individual adventures, the events an4 
incidents, these affording almost as much pleasure 
to a sportsman in the discussion as the executio,, 
in the midst of the relation we were interruptei 
with a loud bd of “* Gare ! gare!’ and an incices; 
occurred which might have been attended with eo. 
siderable danger, but which happily ended in 4, 
ridiculous and absurd. A dead silence succeedeg 
the warning cry, and the near baying of the stro. 
gling hounds showed that they had driven up the, 
game in our direction ; shortly after we heard the 
pattering of many feet like a flock of seared sheep: 
and then appeared “‘a guéz gouvéz,” or “ y,); 
sow,”’ a perfect monster, and in a perfect fury, an¢ 
at her heels trooped thirteen of her progeny— 
** squeakers,”’ Pp hellicg-gouéz,”* (as the provi. 
cials are pleased to call them,) which were lookis: 
out for their tusks, and which, by slackening he; 
pace and thereby risking no small danger to her. 
self, she had hitherto managed to keep together. 
now, however, driven on by the hounds in couples, 
they had nothing for it but to rush into the open 
space where we sat, which they did without fur. 
et ceremony, overturning all before them, and 
drawing forth a screaming and clatter like a hup. 
dred mad satyrs. The attendants, being on their 
feet, ran for their lives, not a few having learned 
by experience that a rent from the tusk of a wild 
boar is not to be stopped with sticking plaster ; and 
in the helter-skelter of the scene the litter were 
magnified into a herd of full-grown monsters. | 
must confess the panic was universal ; the grand 
réunion of hounds and swine took place on the 
table-cloth! Sportsmen, dogs, bottles, dishes, 
pigs, were floundering about in an inglorious mélée, 
and tambling and scrambling in all directions. 
**Sauve qui peut!’’ was the order of the day. 
Fortunately for us, the rifles had been stacked for 
safety, or we might have suffered the consequences 
of this confusion ; instead of a tragic conclusion, 
however, the ridiculous affair ended by the hounds 
breaking off in pursuit in different directions, and 
the young family’s being reduced in number by 
four, which lay stretehed among the broken glass 
and crockery, where they had been throttled. Th 
Baron de (the same individual who had 
solicited a seat in M. Perron’s carriage) had a ar- 
row escape ; his Jeathern buskins had been ripped 
up from the calf of the leg to the = by the tooth 
of the enraged sow, a slight compliment as she 
routed past him. His escape with so little damage 
was no small miracle. When we could collect our 
seattered limbs and senses, and afford to laugh a 
our fears, we got once more en route and took the 
opposite direction home, with varied success. !n 
all, at the close of the day’s sport, we hod 
slaughtered five deer, three full-grown boars, tour 
oung ones, and eleven wolves, from twelve guvs. 
he night was passed as the preceding, and ear) 
successive day repeated our sport, the weather !or- 
tunately continuing clear. It would be tedious 
describe the various similar events; but, as tv 
signory belonged to M. Perron, and a gun wis 
never fired within the domain except when he hin- 
self visited the chateau, twice or thrice a year, the 
game was proportionably abundant. 
When the party broke up, and the guests were 
about to take their departure, 1 approached to tahe 


leave of my host, but M. Perron observed, ‘* These 
are neighbors; I shall see them again with the 
return of the season, but with you it is otherwise, 
probably when we part, we may never cross each 
other’s path again, and I would not have hospitality 
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freeze midway. I have still another week to pass 
here, and if business or inclination do not interfere, 
shall be rejoiced if you will spend it with me.”” I 
need hardly say, that this proposition was too con- 
zenial to my wishes to be refused ; and during my 
sojourn, the particulars of his early life, explain- 
ing the mystery of his gaining the heart of la belle 
comtesse, were detailed. The narrative was of so 
interesting a character that I will venture to set it 
forth in an ensuing paper. 
Before concluding, | have two remarks to im- 
press on the mind of my reader. First, that this 


















From Chambers’ Journal. 
HISTORY OF A NATIONAL MISTAKE. 




























Nations, like individuals, are subject to parox- 
ysms of passion and delusion, in which all judgment 
is lost sight of. We accordingly find that nearly 
the whole mass of a people may view a particular 
measure with reprobation, expecting from it little 
short of national ruin, and yet the event will show 
that the small minority of disregarded voices was in 
the right. It is instruetive to keep this in view, and 
instances Which prove it are valuable. 

The union of England and Scotland is such a 
case. Regarded at the time in the latter countrv 
with horror and indignation—for fifty years after, 
so unpopular as to be the leading cause of sanguin- 
ary insurrections—this measure has, nevertheless, 
tumed out in the highest degree beneficial to both 
states; and it would now be impossible in Scotland 
to find a single voice against it. The public opin- 
ion of 1707 is therefore entirely in mistake : speeches, 
pamphlets, poems, votes, rebellions, prove to have 
been wholly in the wrong. How strange—a whole 
people judging erroneously for half a century, and 
doing wild deeds under the influence of the error! 
Two generations pass away in a delusion, out of 
which only a third awakes! Let us make a hasty 
review of these singular circumstances. 

The incorporation of Scotland with England was 
effected by the whig party, for the immediate pur- 
pose of securing the Hanover succession. ‘‘ It was 
thought highly dangerous,’’ says Swift, “‘ to leave 
that part of the island, inhabited by a poor, fierce, 
northern people, at liberty to put themselves under 
a different king ;’’* the different king particularly 
dreaded at this time being the Romish son of James 
Il. Inreality, Scotland had made herself somewhat 
formidable to her neighbor ; for, stung by ill usage, 
she had determined, by an act of her own mm 
ment, not to accept the same sovereign with 
England, unless certain equalities were ceded to 
her. England, again, had resented this by an act of 
























her own, declaring that the Scots should be held by 
them as aliens, unless they agreed to the Hanover | 
scecession within a year. It was in the midst of| 
‘he mutual wrath thus expressed, while actually 
aming against each other—indeed, to save impend- | 
ing war—that the union was entered upon. It. 
was carried through—there is no need to mince | 
the matter—by means of corruption, amidst the 
tears and groans of an enraged people. Tumults 
marked every stage of the measure. Mobs filled 
the streets of Edinburgh with outcries against it. 

© royal commissioner was pelted. Private 
threats of assassination were sent to him.+ Riots 
took place in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dumfries. 












* Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
t Defoe’s History of the Union, p. 366. 
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‘** Boar-Hunt’’ must not be taken as a general 
sample of the chasse in Brittany ; but as a particu 
Jar instance, partaking of all the arrangements and 
energy belonging to M. Perron’s character, this 
being his favorite sport. Cock-shooting in the 
province is, perhaps the finest in the world, but 
there the glory of the chasse ends. In the second 
place 1 would observe, that a Breton chasseur is as 
infinitely behind an English sportsman for eye, 
hand, management of the dogs, tact, and dashing 
spirit, as a Birmingham is to a Purdey. 


Armed risings were concerted. In short, there was 
everything short of an entire insurrection of the peo- 
ple presented in opposition to this alliance. A 
woman forced into marriage with her hands and feet 
bound, and a pistol held to her head, would have 
been a type of the affair. 

The Jacobite party had an obvious interest in 
withstanding the union, as it was designed for the 
better excluding of their idol, the chevalier. But 
parties of an entirely different kind were equally 
opposed to the measure. The feeling was indeed a 
national one ; though, when we have done our best 
to analyze it, we can see little besides certain whims 
respecting the independence of Scotland, the pos- 
session of a distinct capital and parliament, and so 
forth. There was no thought about better or worse 
government, but a great deal about the preservation 
of the ancient regalia of the country. Few consid- 
ered whether their industry would have freer play 
and better rewards under the new system ; but all 
felt it as a dreadful thing to put an end to the ideal 
individuality of a thousand years, though it had only 
been productive of incessant wars. In fact, the 
Opposition to the union was mainly of a childish 
nature—somewhat like the feelings which animate 
the Young England party amongst us. It was a 
thing most appropriately to be expressed in poetry, 
which was the form that much of it actually took. 
Yet these feclings were enough to give the parlia- 
ment house the appearance of a Polish diet — the 
discussion resembling less the strife of tongues than 
the clash of swords. Nor did the spirit of that 
period subside for many a day. 

Not one public demonstration of satisfaction fol- 
lowed in Scotland. On the contrary, there was a 
general celebration of the pretender’s birthday 
instead of the queen’s. It had been agreed that a 
large sum should be sent to Scotland, to be devoted 
to ccrtain public purposes, by way of an equivalent 
for the increase of taxation which the country was 
to submit to. The stipulated time having passed, a 
number of gentlemen came to the cross of Edin- 
burgh, and took occasion from this circumstance to 
protest against the conelusiveness of the treaty.* 
When the equivalent did come, the people pelted 
the guard, and even the horses which drew it. It 
was held as the price of the national honor. Unfor- 
tunately, the English government did anything but 


| soothe the offended feelings of the Scotch. It 


almost appeared, from their acts during the next 
few years, as if they considered Scotland in the 
light of a purchased slave whom they were entitled 
to use or abuse as they pleased. The consequence 
_ was, that the antipathy to the union became even a 
| more decided feeling than it had been before, and 
several of those who formerly supported it were 
now joined to its enemies. The year after it had 


+ Defoe’s History of the Union, p. 587. 
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passed saw nearly the whole of Scotland ready to 
receive the pretender with open arms ; even the 
more extreme Presbyterians — in this feeling. 
** God might convert him,” they said, ‘‘ or he may 
have Protestant children ; but the union can never 
be good.”’ This crisis passed over ; but the national 
feeling remained unaltered. So high did it run in 
1713, that a determined effort was then made to pro- 
cure an abolition of the treaty. The leader in the 
movement was a most appropriate person, the very 
Ear! of Seafield who, as chancellor of Scotland, had 
been conspicuous in carrying through the measure, 
and who said, as he di the regalia to be taken 
away at the last adjournment, “‘ There ’s the end of 
an auld sang ;”’ which, by the way, Sir Walter 
Scott interprets into a piece of brutal levity, though 
it might equally imply a mournful feeling on the 
earl’s at the termination of a political system 
which he regarded with a lingering affection. It 
was this earl’s pleasure, six years after the union, 
to move its dissolution in the house of lords, alleg- 
ing as reasons certain practical grievances to which 
Scotland had been subjected in consequence of the 
treaty. The Duke of Argyle, who, as commis- 
sioner to the Scottish parliament of 1705, had super- 
intended the first steps towards the union, supported 
this motion, and touched on its more real cause in 
speaking of the insolence with which the Scottish 
oo and their representatives were treated by the 

inglish. If the ls of Marr and Loudon had 
remaine' true to their friends, this motion must 
have been carried, whatever might be its subsequent 
fate in the lower house. As it was, it was lost by 
a majority of only four votes. So near were we to 
forfeiting the benefit since derived from the union at 
that crisis. 

The Hanover dynasty commenced next year, and 
the next again saw a rebellion break out in Scotland 
in behalf of the Stuarts, an event which many think 
would have never taken place but for the union. 
** No Unron ! ’? was the conspicuous inscription on 
the insurgents’ banner. James told the people “ he 
came to relieve his subjeets of Scotland ftom the 
hardships they groaned under from the late unhappy 
union, and to restore the kingdom to its ancient free 
and happy state.’ These words would not have 
been used, if they had not been expected to find an 
echo in many bosoms. The government put down 
the rebellion, aud punished it ; but the popular feel- 
ing remained the same. Swords made about this 
yp are found inscribed with ‘* Prosperity to Scot- 
and,andnounion!’’ Allan Ramsay employed his 
verse to bewail the desolation brought upon Edin- 
burgh by the departure of the native parliament—a 
point we believe to have been the theme of much 
e ration. Years rolled on, and brought the 
rebellion of 1745, which was also largely owing to 
the detested union. The Stuart manifesto on this 
occasion said, ‘‘ We see a nation always famous for 
its valor, and highly esteemed by the greatest of 
foreign potentates, reduced to the condition of a 
province, under the specious pretence of a union with 
@ more powerful neighbor. In consequence of this 

retended union, grevious and unprecedented taxes 
ve been laid on, and levied with severity, in spite 
of all the representations that could be made to the 
contrary ; and thus have not failed to produce that 
poverty and decay of trade which were easily fore- 
seen to be the necessary consequences such 
"4 a ay f the abhorred 
t was now near! years since a 
alliance had been effected. yet the disgust of Scot- 
land had experienced hardly any abatement. Of the 





strength of the feeling, we have a remarkable ; 
tration in Mr. Home's History of the Rebel” 
He tells us that, as Prince Charles was entering 
Holyrood palace, a respectable looking old gentle. 
man stepped out from the crowd, drew his sword, and 
marshalled Charles Edward along the piazza, and 
so up stairs into his ——— It was Mr. Hep. 
burn of Keith, a perfect model of ancient simplic. 
ity, manliness, and honor, whose only reason for join- 
ing this rising against the government was the burp. 
ing sense he had of the wrongs and degradatiog 
inflicted upon his country by the union! 

This rebellion was also quelled: we know from 
the poet how hapless Caledonia mourned her * }ap. 
ished peace and laurelstorn.’’ It certainly was po, 
likely that the terrors inflicted on Culloden heath, 
at Carlisle, and on Towerhill, should dissolve ¢), 
objections of Scotland to the treaty of 1707, Noi. 
ther had any such substantial benefits yet accrued 
from the incorporation with England, to serve jy 
reconciling the malcontent Scots. The fact is, #4, 
very hatred of the union tended to justify itself, by 
forbidding the natural benefits of the measure to ie 
realized. Into so fiercely-disposed a country a 
Scotland then was, English capital could not come, 
Absorbed in a sense of her wrong, she was little 
disposed to turn her thoughts either to agriculture 
or commerce. Partly from anger at her wrathfu 
attitude, partly from the selfish and unenlightened 
a common to commercial men in that age, the 

glish did all they could to repress her trading 
energies. Even the concern which the Scots were 
under to make good their convictions as to national 
wrong and ruin, would help to check all advantage 
from their new situation. They might have 
exclaimed, as in the well-known exemplification of 
their national grammar, ‘1 will fall, and nobody 
shall help me.”’ Mr. Malcolm Laing, a very acute 
writer, admits that the nation was “ certainly far 
less progressive for half a century than if no union 
had ever been contracted’’*—a result which we 
only can attribute to an actual bad effect from the 
union itself in indisposing the two nations, or one 
or other of them, from seeking to realize its proper 
advantages. The present writer was once intrus- 
ed with the temporary possession of a document 
which he regrets he did not copy, as it would have 
strongly illustrated the jealousy which divided Scot 
and Englishman so lately as the middle of the last 
century. It was a regularly formed bond, drawn 
up largely subscribed by the tradesmen of Edin- 
burgh, agreeing, for sundry good and sufficient res- 
sons, to abstain from transacting business in the 
smallest extent with the men called English Riders; 
that is, commercial travellers from England! Such 
were the feelings of our country nearly fifty years 
after its junction with England had been effected. 
We may here recall a story of Walter Scott as to 
his grandfather hearing an old Scotch clergyman 
confess ‘‘ he never could bring his sermon, upon 
whatever subject, to a conclusion, without having 
what he called a dlaud, that is, a slap, at the 
union,’’ ¢ 

This national mistake of fifty years—this faith, 
in which a whole generation had gone down to 
death, not without its martyrs of sword and gallows 
—this delusion which had for so long worked to its 
own realization—was at last dispelled. Men grad- 
ually ceased to distress themselves so much about 
national honor and independence, and began 


* History of Scotland, ii., 404. 
+Tales of a Grandfather, edition 1840, ii., 192. 
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think more about the ordinary economics of life. 
The spirit of resistance to the British government 
was broken by the sad consequences of the last 
rebellion. A milder and juster aspect being 
gssamed by the government itself towards Scot- 
jand, the people at length became better affected to 
it, Then there really were natural powers and 
capabilities in our country and its inhabitants, which 
it only required fair circumstances to educe. A 
change becomes visible about the time when Geor, 
III. ascended the throne. With a new monarch, 
seemed to come oblivion for grievances, and 
new hopes for the future. This, accordingly, is 
the era of that course of improvement which Scot- 
land has steadily pursued ever since, and which is 
in itself so remarkable. ‘The native historians, as 
we have already had occasion to remark, usually 
close their narratives at 1707, saying that henceforth 
the country has no separate history. There cer- 
tainly could not be a greater mistake. It might 
more justly be said that the only portion of Scot- 
tish history possessing any interest on other grounds 
than those of curiosity, 1s what commences about 
1750; the history of it is no less than this—the 
transition of a nation under law and liberty from 
poverty and semi-barbarism into comparative 
afluence and refinement. It is extremely interest- 
ing to watch the rising symptoms of improvement ; 
the linen manufacture advancing from £445,321 in 
1753, to £634,411 in 1770—the colonial trade ris- 
ing to importance at Glasgow—two note-issuing 
banks commenced there in 1750, one at Dumfries in 
1766—Leith getting up whaling companies—the 
basiness of sea-insurance commenced in 1749—an 
academy erected for mathematics, natural history, 
drawing, &c., at Perth—the new town of Edin- 
burgh commenced—a society for the encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences set on foot in the ’55, 
and soon after distributing a hundred and twenty 
premiums—the Forth and Clyde Canal commenced 
Ye or this time nineteen hundred head of 
Scotch black cattle counted passing Berwick bridge 
in one day—a penny-post set up in Edinburgh 
(1773.)* One circumstance is especially worthy 
of notice, as it marks a decline of national prejudice 
in the higher circles: the establishment of a select 
society in Edinburgh (1761) to cultivate English 
pronunciation, and to introduce English teachers into 
Scotland. The Blairs and Robertsons were at the 
head of it. These men had already studied them- 
selves into a pure English style of composition ; 
and Hume, Robertson, and Smith had distinguished 
themselves by writings such as there could have 
bee. reason to anticipate at the time of the 
union. Meanwhile, under Cockburn of Ormiston, 
lord Kames, and some other enlightened persons, 
the first movements had been made towards that 
improved tillage which has since given Scotland 
such eclat inthe eyes of all Europe. Manners, too, 
were softening. The bitter polemical spirit of the 
preceding century was sinking into nooks and cor- 
vers; and political divisions had lost all their former 
acrimony. 

To come down to the present time, and contrast 
the Scotland of our day with that of 1707, gives 
such an idea of change for the better, as it is hardly 
possible to believe real. It is nothing to say that 
the population has advanced from one to two and 
2 half millions, for we know that the numbers may 
increase, ‘“‘ and not the joy.’’ But in this time the 
wealth, and all that the comfort of a people depends 


*Scots Magazine, passim. 








upon, have increased in a much higher proportion. 

ake the circulating medium asa criterion. The 
native coin called in at the union was under a mil- 
lion, and there was no other money worth speaking 
of; now, of native bank-issues alone there are up- 
wards of three millions. Or look to the taxes. 
Of these the government drew, after the union, a 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds, which was 
looked upon as atrociously oppressive ; now it takes 
from us five millions without a murmur. The in- 
crease of revenue from English taxation in the 
interval (speaking roughly) has been as from 1 to 
8; that from Scottish taxation has been as from 1 
to 30! The Scottish customs were, in 1707, farm- 
ed at thirty thousand pounds ; now the single port 
of Leith produces six hundred thousand! Of the 
total value of real property in 1707 we have no 
estimate ; but it is sufficiently instructive to learn, 
from one of Mr. Charles Maclaren’s intelligent 
abstracts of public papers in the Scotsman, that 
real property increased between 1815 and 1843 to 
the extent of fifty-one millions, or at the rate of about 
£ 1,820,000 per annum. There was at the first 
period but one banking-office, that of the Bank of 
Scotland, in Edinburgh ; branches had been tried 
unsuccessfully in Glasgow and Aberdeen. Now 
there are between three and four hundred banking- 
offices throughout the country, scarcely a town of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants being without one. In 
the same period, Edinburgh has advanced from a 
small, huddled, though picturesque town, to a city 
of unexampled beauty, and Glasgow from twelve 
thousand to three hundred thousand inhabitants. 
In short, if any one desired to see an example of 
what one people may be in two different sets of 
circumstances—first under unfavorable, and sec- 
ondly under favorable circumstances—he has only 
to visit Scotland, and compare 1707 with 1846. 
The general felicity of its position for many years 
has been shown in the contentedness of its people, 
and the little trouble they give to the central gov- 
ernment. It is seldom there are more than a thou- 
sand military in Scotland ; sometimes not so many. 
It has, within the last twenty years, seen its Board 
of Excise withdrawn to London, and several other 
public establishments centralized in like manner, 
without any grumbling. Men do not seem to feel 
as if their interests depended in any appreciable 
degree on a few particular incomes being spent 
amongst them. Such events hardly excite a re- 
mark in the public journals. 

A question may remain, as to how far all this is 
owing to the act of 1707. Assuredly it would be 
wrong to ascribe the whole to this cause. Scotland 
was fortunate at the revolution in having the reli- 
gion of the majority of the people made the reli- 
gion of the state. She was fortunate in her laws, 
and many of the arrangements for their administra- 
tion, particularly the provincial courts, under sheriffs 
and their substitutes—men equivalent to a stipendi- 
ary magistracy, but with a happy connexion with 
the supreme courts of law The provisions for the 
education of the people have also been of a superior 
character to those existing contemporaneously in 
most other countries. To all these causes much 
of the blessings we now enjoy may no doubt be 
ascribed. Yet when every deduction has been 
made, a vast proportion of the beneficial change of 
the last hundred years is to be ascribed negatively 
and positively to the union. In consequence of 
that act, the energies of the Scotch in manufac- 
tures and commerce were admitted to equal rewards 
with the English ; a free passage was at the same 
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time opened to the admission of a superior civiliza- 
tion into these northern regions ; all causes for dis- 
pute and contention on political subjects were taken 
away, and a unity of feeling on these points substi- 
tuted. England may be said to have benefited 
Scotland in the way in which all nations ought to 
benefit each other; namely, by being friends in- 
stead of enemies to each other, by sharing instead 
of appropriating advantages; and, with the natural 
results of this policy, in a reflective benefit to itself. 
It is only a larger following out of the maxim to do 
to others as we would have them to do to us, The 
very idea of bewailing the absence of the usual 
marks of individuality as a nation seems now to be 
extinguished in the Scottish mind. We look with 
interest on Holyrood palace and the regalia as me- 
morials of the past ; we feel.a romantic glow over 
the ful pages of Mr. Tytler; but these are 
holiday feelings. Rationality sanctions what our 
living eyes behold, and in this we rest satisfied. In 
our case, at least, centralization has had none of its 
dreaded bad effects. It has rather done good, in 
removing from us those courtly influences which 
tend so much corruptionward. Perhaps, if there 
were a committee of parliament seated in Edin- 
burgh for private bill business, it would be an im- 
provement ; but beyond this, certainly nothing is 
needed to complete the happy administration of 
public affairs amongst us. How strange to reflect 
that, a hundred years ago, men were frantically 
execrating and even drawing their swords against 
what has produced such remarkable benefits! 
How humiliating to human judgment that such 
blessings should have flowed from what was. then 
looked on as a bane! What would the clergyman 
who never preached without a hit at the detested 
union think if he were now to awake from the 
grave and see the bonny leas and braes of Scotland 
bearing such crops of grain, Edinburgh a city of 
palaces, the very remotest Highlands penetrated by 
good roads, every firth and sea whitened with the 
broad sails of commerce, and the whole land occu- 
pied by a free, industrious, and contented people ! 

There is surely a lesson of general utility to be 
derived from this review of a great national mis- 
judgment’ Does it not show that a beneficial 
measure may be for an age neutralized by the very 
erroneous way in which it is judged of, and yet 
realized after ail’ Does it notdemand that passion- 
ate national judgments of all kinds should give 
way to sober and rational considerations’ And 
does it not give to the most hapless nations a ho 
that, through wise laws, and the fruits of well- 
directed energy, the greatest blessings may be 
attained ' 
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Tue number of ingenious persons who have specu- 
lated on the idea of an universal language, arguing for 
its desirableness, whilst they admitted the difficulty of 
coustructing one, and almost allowed the impossi- 
bility of establishing it in practice, would seem to 
pam some solid advantages attendant upon man- 
kind being of one s h. This, however, may be 
questioned. Strictly considered, language is not 
a first or substantive thing, but a consequence. As 
the individual mind colors the style, so does the 

ional character influence the language ; if not in 





its origin, at least in its progress. Geological 
formation, climate, manners, government, religion 
institutions, arts, and stil] more the state of science. 
scholarship, and civilization, all affect the living 
tongue ; not only by their operation upon the pa. 
tional intellect, but by the multiplication of things 
and i - The words absolutely necessary {j, 
the inhabitants of a British city would be utterly 
useless to an Australian, an African, an American 
Indian, and to many Asiatics or Eastern Europeans, 
They could not apply them ; nay, they could pot 
have an idca of the things the words represented. 
Among the more civilized nations in frequent com- 
munication, the same evil would be feli, though not 
to the same extent; and less among the educated 
classes than the mass. But it would prevail every- 
where, till travel had made men acquainted with 
the respective originals the one word was to rep- 
resent ; whilst the sentiment of the peoples as em- 
bodied in the language would either not be understood 
at all or be as foreagn as ever. Were an universal 
language miraculously established to-morrow, 4 
few generations would suffice to render it useless 
except as regards the commoner forms of nature 
and feelings of mankind, with the terms and arti- 
cles of reciprocal trade. To facilitate a ‘‘ mercan- 
tile correspondence”’ or enable a traveller to “ get 
on’’ abroad—that is, to save those who want a lan- 
guage the trouble of learning it—seems to be about 
the extent of the utility of an universal language, 
unless countries and peoples were brought to one 
dead level. 

Holding these opinions, we are inclined to attrib- 
ute slight value to any speculation upon the sub- 
ject of forming an universal language, éven were 
the scheme at ali practicable or possible. Ingenv- 
ity may be shown in a plan; and, as alchemy 
founded chemisty, useful hints or grammatical 
knowledge may be contained in an essay on the 
universal tongue ; but here, we think, utility and 
merit must end.— Spectator. 





From the Spectator. 


MARGARET FULLER’S PAPERS ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tuese two volumes, slender in bulk but rich in 
matter, are all we have yet seen of the wnitings 
of the author. If this be a fault in us it is one 
which we long to repair, for we have seen enough 
to assure us that Margaret Fuller is worthy to hold 
her place among the highest order of female wr- 
ters of our day. The volumes before us consist 
of essays and reviews, reprinted, with one excep- 
tion, from American periodicals. ‘The selection, 
we are told, is a very limited one ; and on the re 
ception it meets with will depend whether or not 4 
more complete selection from the author's miscel- 
lanies shall be given to the world in due time. 
The present volumes present to us the thoughts o! 
a full and discerning mind, delicately susceptble 
of all impressions of beauty; earnest, generous, 
and serene ; expressing itself in language ot varied 
compass, for the most part singularly graceful aud 
appropriate. The criticism in these volumes, if not 

ways faultless, is at least always elevated and 
genial. It is of that best kind which expands the 
mind of the student and prompts him to new trais 
of thought. 
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